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EW YORK CITY has un- 
doubtedly the largest and most 
efficient social work machinery in 
the world. There are 439 organiza- 
tions that have to do with family 
welfare work, 380 with child wel- 
fare; 1,841, including churches, 
with recreation, education and 
neighborhood activities; and 
426, in addition to 1,161 
clinics, with the safe- 
guarding of health, 
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SUPERVISION 


S SO little has been written on methods 
A of supervision, | gathered my ma- 
terial from my own experience by 
attempting to study objectively the methods 
1 used and to analyze how I came to adopt 
them. Later, as a student at a school of 
social work, my field work brought me under 
numerous supervisors, and I observed their 
methods and compared them with my own. 
Suggestions have also been gotten from dis- 
cussing the subject with other supervisors 
and with visitors. 

In January, 1922, | took my first position 
in social work as a visitor for a district of a 
family case work agency. The society was 
in its most primitive stages but on the eve 
of its development, having just changed its 
name from the Associated Charities to the 
Family Welfare Society. The reorganiza- 
tion that followed and the transformation 
that took place within the organization gave 
me an opportunity to witness the develop- 
ment of social work in comparatively the 
same way that it had advanced gradually 
throughout the country. 

The agency had been without a general 
secretary for a year, and the case supervisor, 
having to take charge of the executive side 
of the work, had little time left for her own 
tasks. Her approval or disapproval of the 
giving of relief was the extent of her super- 
vision. My co-worker was a girl who had 
accepted the position of visitor a year pre- 
vious, immediately upon finishing college. 
I agreed to become a visitor only upon her 
promise that she would pass on to me the 


knowledge she had acquired through her 
experience. 

The two of us composed the staff of the 
district. The fact that the territory covered 
a third of the city and that each of our case 
loads neared 150 did not perplex us. We 
were too busy in our new experience to see 
social work in terms other than doling out 
relief. Our clients kept us busy with their 
persistent demands, and we spent our time 
investigating whether the clients were 
“worthy ”’ or “unworthy.” I remember 
my feeling of accomplishment when I bar- 
gained with a timid soul until he agreed to 
accept just half the amount of relief he had 
originally requested; and when I recom- 
mended to an aged couple that they be ad- 
mitted to the county home, though they could 
not live together there. I do not remember 
an instance when such plans were accepted 
but, as it was our only solution, the clients 
sought assistance elsewhere, and my record 
was closed, the last entry usually reading, 
“Case closed ; family refused to co-operate.” 

The previous year’s experience of my co- 
worker had made her so adept and resource- 
ful in meeting situations and I drew on her 
broader knowledge so often that she became 
my self-appointed supervisor. As we were 
both aware of our limited knowledge of 
social work, we read and discussed books 
together. With astonishment I learned that 
there were definite procedures to be followed 
under certain circumstances and, with a 
feeling that I was becoming more profes- 
sional, I derived much pleasure in applying 
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the principle of refusing financial assistance 
to a family if the father had deserted. Asa 
lesson to him, as well as to other men in the 
community, I convinced myself that the 
home should be temporarily broken up. All 
cases of desertion | therefore accepted as a 
distinct social problem and enthusiastically 
applied this “rubber stamp” treatment. 1 
had disciplined myself to shut my eyes to 
the needs of the individuals in the family, 
for I considered it my duty to attack the 
great social evils that confronted me in a 
“ professional” way. It was, of course, 
only a step in my development, as it was my 
first conscious attempt to treat or to prevent 
social problems. 

The board of the agency had become 
aware that it was not functioning as it 
should and in March brought to the staff a 
general secretary from a northern city whose 
agency had kept abreast of the times. He 
saw the need of a more adequate staff and 
secured visitors from other cities. The 
other worker and | were surprised to learn, 
when our district staff was increased from 
two to five visitors, that we had been 
attempting the impossible. Our districts 
were subdivided, and we had an additional 
worker to care for the colored families. My 
co-worker was promoted and made district 
secretary ; she read records, made plans, then 
told us how to impose them subtly on our 
clients. Because of the respect we had for 
her opinions, we readily accepted her recom- 
mendations without question. 

With a smaller territory and a case load 
reduced to about seventy-five, my work 
seemed to take on new meaning. I realized 
that my district was a distinct community 
which presented peculiar problems. It was 
the bootlegging center of the city, located in 
an isolated section; tobacco factories com- 
posed the chief industry, and the laborers 
were people commonly known as “ poor 
whites.” 

By the end of the year I was getting a 
new conception of case work—involving the 
changing of attitudes—and a realization that 
successful case work depended upon the 
planning together of the client and the 
visitor. Solving the clients’ problems be- 
came a matter of life and death to me. The 


thrill which I experienced in feeling their 
dependence upon me made case work an 
alluring adventure. 
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The following year the district secretary 
was transferred to another district, and I, 
the only member of my district familiar 
with the entire territory, was promoted to 
her position. 1 blindly and reluctantly ac- 
cepted it. My reluctance was based not on 
a real awareness of how little I knew of this 
new task, but on a realization of the many 
implications in case work and a doubt 
whether I, with such limited knowledge, 
could assist the other visitors. That there 
was a technique of supervision was no more 
in my consciousness than had been the case 
work process with my clients the previous 
year. My sole objective as a district secre- 
tary was to see that the visitors under my 
direction accomplished the tasks which I felt 
would assist the clients. I entirely over- 
looked the part the visitor played and re- 
sented having to work through her; super- 
vision seemed very abstract, as it removed 
me from actual contact with the clients. I 
followed my own supervisor’s method as I 
had seen it: I read records vigorously, and 
worked out methods of meeting the problems 
they seemed to present. When time allowed, 
I talked them over with the visitor and gave 
her an opportunity to combat them—and 
combat them she did. I usually wrote my 
recommendations, attached them to the 
record, and had her check them as each was 
accomplished. My district soon lost its har- 
monious atmosphere, and I became quite 
unhappy in my new position. 

The general secretary sensed what was 
happening and, in his tactful way, helped to 
overcome much of the friction that existed. 
As I became a better equipped case worker, 
I gained the confidence of my visitors and 
fostered their dependence upon me, much 
as I had done with my clients. I realized 
then that my supervisor had had a skill 
which I had not attained, but now, looking 
back, I see that our development was quite 
different from the beginning. Since she had 
been responsible for my coming to the staff 
and in need of the assistance I could give 
her, my training had been of the utmost im- 
portance to her. The work of half the dis- 
trict depended on me, my efficiency meant 
better results with the clients; so, with her 
official promotion to a supervisory position, 
her interest did not have to be shifted from 
the client’s to the visitor’s development. 
But I, when promoted, having had no oppor- 
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tunity to see beyond the interests of the in- 
dividual client, was not aware that my objec- 
tive should be different. It was necessary for 
me to develop, much as I had the previous 
year as a visitor, gradually gaining a new 
conception of my task. As I saw the prog- 
ress some of my visitors were making, my 
interest was transferred from the clients to 
them and I gradually learned to place the 
emphasis upon their development. Even 
then, it was seldom that I allowed them 
enough freedom to develop initiative when 
the welfare of the client was subject to the 
slightest risk. This change in my philosophy 
developed so gradually that it can hardly be 
traced. 

To what extent i was influenced by case 
supervisors | do not know. The first two 
and a half years they changed at six- or 
eight-month intervals, and their short stay 
prevented them from knowing the workings 
of the district offices intimately enough to 
help us. There was a relief deficit usually 
to demand their immediate attention, and 
invariably they were next absorbed in 
formulating a working policy with the other 
social agencies. There was one supervisor 
who had an amazing knowledge of what took 
place in the districts, however, and she con- 
stantly surprised me with the data she had 
on each visitor’s work. She studied the 
monthly reports so carefully that the least 
variation from month to month was of sig- 
nificance to her, and it was on the basis of 
such information that we had conferences. 
She helped me to see how these reports could 
be helpful in studying visitors’ work and in 
getting an acquaintance with the problems in 
certain territories. 

The freedom I had been allowed made it 
difficult to adjust to the more stringent 
methods of the supervisor who came to the 
staff in 1925. This person had been the 
director of a small agency; she had had no 
experience with an agency divided into dis- 
tricts, was unfamiliar with the duties of dis- 
trict secretaries, and it was evident that she 
felt uncertain in this new position. She was 
also so accustomed to working directly with 
the visitors that she resented district secre- 
taries much as I had resented the visitor 
when I became a supervisor, and in much 
the same way she took responsibilities from 
us. As a means of removing power from 
our hands, she took control of relief by 


ordering that her signature should be put on 
all requisitions of ten dollars or over. I soon 
learned that she desired to make all de- 
cisions and, if the district secretary took a 
visitor to her for her approval of a plan, she 
invariably attacked the plan in order to prove 
to the visitor her superiority. She never 
lost an opportunity to call attention to an 
error of the district secretary in order to 
shake the visitor’s faith. 1 realized that 
asserting any initiative was an insult to this 
supervisor and that success in getting her to 
sanction any project depended upon the skill 
used in presenting it to her so that she would 
feel it to be her own suggestion. 

At one time I became interested in a 
genealogical study of one of the families in 
the district. The general secretary encour- 
aged my spending considerable time on it, 
and I found it so absorbing and enlightening 
that from time to time I have interested my 
own visitors in going off on such tangents. 
The colored visitor found a health study of 
her cases enlightening and, when the study 
got recognition from other members of the 
staff, she felt the importance of her contri- 
bution. A visitor of experience was allowed 
to limit her case load and concentrate her 
efforts on some difficult but “ hopeful” 
cases, and the reports she made stimulated 
the rest of my group. In this fashion I 
attempted to individualize the visitors so 
each could feel her distinct place in the group 
and feel she was making a contribution to 
social work. Through the stimulus of lec- 
tures at the local school of social work, an 
evening reading group was organized, we 
discussed novels from the case worker’s 
point of view, and occasionally we studied 
books of a professional nature. 

In 1924, I was given the training of four 
students from the school. I was still so in- 
experienced that I was unaware of the 
assistance I received from the director of the 
school. We held long conferences, going 
over the background of each student; and, 
after giving the most careful consideration 
to their abilities and limitations, the director 
and I together mapped out field work plans 
for them. At regular intervals we met and 
discussed their progress, and the ideas she 
injected into these discussions I found ap- 
plicable to my own visitors. I began to give 
them more individual consideration: I dis- 
covered that, when allowed some freedom, 
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the plans they formulated materialized more 
rapidly ; it was gradually revealed to me that 
I needed to inject more case work into teach- 
ing and to do less preaching. I realized that 
this was a means of stimulating the visitors 
to do independent thinking and that in the 
end the clients would profit by it. There 
were some visitors, however, so well satis- 
fied with my question-and-answer method of 
supervision that it was difficult to shake 
them out of their inertia and I was prone to 
think of them as fundamentally lacking in 
initiative. 

Some visitors showed progress in their 
work, but I became discouraged over the 
others; some seemed desirous of learning 
but continued to be utter failures, and I was 
unable to understand the reason. My super- 
vision, like my case work with clients, was 
the trial-and-error method : after trying every 
way I knew to get the dependent visitor to 
assume responsibility, without success, I was 
challenged, and it made me question my 
work. I wondered if I had not fallen back 
into dogmatic case work methods. I found 
myself calling upon a certain St. Vincent 
de Paul worker whenever one of the visitors 
was faced with the problem of an alcoholic, 
because through this man’s help I felt one 
of our clients had been “ reformed.’ When 
a visitor confronted me with a case in which 
the problem seemed unsolvable (and such 
cases were constantly becoming more numer- 
ous), before attempting to plan any treat- 
ment I insisted that it be referred to the 
psychological clinic for examination. This 
procedure often took many weeks, for the 
visitor was hazy in her own mind as to why 
she was doing it and usually became discour- 
aged before she was successful in inveigling 
the client into keeping the appointment. 

It was during this period that my senior 
visitor decided that she was not fitted for 
case work. She was so unhappy because of 
her inability to progress that she became 
convinced she was unsuited for the work 
and, in spite of her earlier good work, I too 
felt she should enter another field, so she 
resigned shortly afterwards. 

At the weekly meetings of the supervisors, 
I often listened with amazement to the other 
district secretaries: visitors in their districts 
were working on special projects; many, 
with less equipment than any in my group, 
were far surpassing mine in their work. 


April: 


Though I had secretly believed that my inex- 
perienced staff was responsible for the lack 
of progress of the district, I finally realized 
that I also must be at fault. I felt 1 would 
benefit by some academic training and de- 
cided to stop work for a period of study. By 
studying case work I thought I could 
accumulate methods which would solve the 
specific problems the visitors brought to me 
daily. 1 was still seeing supervision in terms 
of case work parcelled out to visitors as they 
presented problems to be solved. 

It was in the fall of 1926 that I entered a 
school of social work. There I arranged to 
have some field work at a psychiatric clinic, 
for I felt that the intensive case work done 
there would equip me with theories which I 
might share with the staff. 

The setting at the clinic immediately im- 
pressed me. There was a large clerical staff 
to care for the numerous details which had 
absorbed so much of my time as a district 
secretary. The supervisor to whom I was 
assigned had, as her one task, the supervision 
of about ten of us, and we were told that we 
would not be required to handle over a dozen 
cases each. I wondered how we, with our 
small case loads, could absorb a supervisor’s 
entire time and enviously wondered if dis- 
trict secretaries in family case work agencies 
could ever have their work so ideally con- 
trolled. Later, however, I realized that our 
cases were not the supervisor’s major con- 
cern. She was primarily interested in help- 
ing us develop into better social workers, 
and therefore devoted a great deal of time 
to guiding us in our work. While she 
assumed the responsibility for our case 
work, she was not concerned if our cases 
did not progress as they should; we were 
allowed to experiment and make minor mis- 
takes which held up the progress, and we 
were never expected to attempt treatment 
on a case until we had seen the reasons for 
each step. Recognizing her skill in super- 
vising, I found myself so sensitized to it that 
it absorbed my attention more than the case 
work techniques she was teaching me. I 
soon reached the conclusion that methods of 
supervision were my chief interest. 

At the clinic I was amazed to find how 
much emphasis was placed upon the 
workers’ development. The director called 
a meeting of all the students and, after going 
over the policies of the clinic work, she 
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talked with us of our attitudes toward social 
problems which we would probably meet. 
She explained why the social worker must 
be so well acquainted with herself that her 
emotions do not become involved in the 
work; she spoke of the necessity of seeing a 
problem as it affected the client rather than 
as it would affect the worker; of the neces- 
sity of the worker always including herself 
(as well as her client) as objects of her case 
work in order to maintain a detached point 
of view. The director told us that this part 
of our training would be stressed and we 
could expect help from our supervisors when 
our work indicated that we needed assist- 
ance in developing insight into our attitudes 
toward certain problems. 

The professional attitude the supervisor 
adopted made it easy for the student to study 
her own emotional reactions in a most im- 
personal way. Noticing a tendency in the 
visitor to sidestep making decisions or seeing 
evidences of insecurity in particular situ- 
ations, the supervisor waited an opportunity 
for a discussion of it to come up naturally 
when the student was in a mood to question 
her treatment of a case. I realized how 
easily racial and religious prejudices could 
block one’s case work, and I soon found that 
I was a victim of many biases. The super- 
visor was so clever in helping me to recog- 
nize them that I had no hesitancy in admit- 
ting them and found it interesting to trace 
them to their origin. I traced many of my 
attitudes back to childhood experiences and 
was often amused to find how weak was the 
basis of some of my convictions. The suc- 
cess of the supervisor in helping the student 
to make a better adjustment and maintain a 
healthy attitude toward her work depended 
upon the supervisor’s ability to inspire the 
confidence of the student and upon the im- 
personal relationship that was established 
between the two. 

What work to give a new visitor on the 
first day always puzzled me, so I was inter- 
ested in the method the supervisor used in 
introducing me to the work at the clinic. 
My first conference with her was quite gen- 
eral: The conversation was concerned with 
my past experience; and then she talked of 
psychiatric social work and emphasized its 
similarity to family case work to eliminate 
any feeling of strangeness I might have in 
coming into a new field. I was assigned a 


case that day—one in which the child’s prob- 
lem was incidental, the major problem re- 
quiring the skill of a family case worker. I 
was told to read the case and, before visit- 
ing, leave on her desk a memo telling what I 
hoped to accomplish on this first visit and 
what my method would be. This enabled 
the supervisor to size up my ability, and it 
put her in a position to help me see points 
I had missed. I remember that I got a much 
better picture of the case in the following 
conference, but she was so skillful in inject- 
ing ideas which I had missed that they grew 
out of the discussion as though they were 
my own contribution. 

At the end of the second week I had been 
given four cases, but they were more over- 
whelming to me than had been my case load 
of one hundred and fifty cases. My experi- 
ence had given me an understanding of what 
each case meant. 

I watched with interest students with no 
previous experience in social work. With 
the careful guidance these supervisors gave 
them they seemed to grasp the significance 
of the work from the beginning and appar- 
ently did not experience the “ floundering ” 
period I had always considered as unavoid- 
able for the new worker. I gathered that 
the idea of the clinic was to start the student 
with simple problems which she could handle 
and gradually to build up her assurance of 
her ability before she should be exposed to 
more difficult situations where success was 
less certain. 

In spite of the care that was taken by the 
supervisor to introduce me into this new 
field by endeavoring to blend my former 
family case work experience with that of 
psychiatric social work, in December, the 
beginning of the third month, I was aware 
of becoming overwhelmed by the futility of 
social work. At first, psychiatric social work 
seemed no different from what I had been 
doing; then, as more emphasis was placed 
upon its approach, it seemed to me a “ cure- 
all” for social problems. From this en- 
thusiasm I slumped into utter dejection, my 
horizon seemed suddenly to open, and for 
the first time I saw the bigness of the task 
and the innumerable difficulties. 

I was quite surprised when the supervisor 
casually suggested that I might be discour- 
aged and helped to release me from this feel- 
ing of futility by reviewing my work with 
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me, stimulating me to see concrete possibili- 
ties in each case. During this interview she 
suggested that I analyze a case on which I 
had worked intensively and in which there 
had been accomplishments. I realized after- 
wards that she made this suggestion in order 
that I could see the progress I had made, as 
a means of helping me overcome my dis- 
couragement. This self-analytical method, 
I realized, also had its value in breaking 
down the defense of the worker who had 
difficulty in admitting failure. As the super- 
visor only checked the accuracy of the 
analyses, it was possible for the worker to 
make her own criticisms of her work. 

Toward the end of the second term (in 
March) I was at work one day in the study 
room at the clinic. A student who had 
entered in January suddenly put her writing 
aside and questioned me about my opinion 
of social work. After talking a few min- 
utes I realized she was going through the 
cycle I had experienced. I told her that her 
feeling of discouragement was not unique, 
and this seemed to relieve her. The third 
term I ceased to wonder at the supervisor's 
insight into the state I was in the previous 
December, for the discussions in the study 
room made me understand how universal 
this experience was. It made me think back 
over my supervisory experience, and I re- 
called several instances when I had lacked 
sufficient insight into the new visitor’s diffi- 
culty when she was in need of this careful 
guidance and of having the work interpreted 
to her. 

Having somehow survived the “sink or 
swim ” introduction in the work, I had con- 
tinued to believe it was the only practical 
method for a visitor to begin her training in 
a family case working agency. I had be- 
lieved that there was less harm in giving a 
heavy case load to a person who was un- 
aware of what each case involved than in 
over-taxing all the other visitors or in over- 
burdening a visitor who was just finding 
herself, which was usually during the second 
year of her experience. This was the theory 
on which I had worked, the new visitor being 
little more than a friendly visitor at first 
with the greater portion of her cases, and, as 
she began to see the real problems of each 
case, lessening her case load. I felt that the 
most experienced visitor should have the 
fewest cases, but that they should be ones 


April 


which required the greatest amount of skill, 
to enable her to refine her technique and also 
to have time to carry some executive re- 
sponsibilities. While | still contend that my 
program for the senior visitor was practical, 
I now see that the plan for the visitor-in- 
training was unsound. My own experience 
could not be used as a basis to plan other 
visitors’ work, for it was in no way com- 
parable to the average visitor’s early 
experience. 

Another phase of supervision at the clinic 
which interested me was the care that was 
taken to develop the initiative of the visitor. 
In the beginning my work was very closely 
supervised: the first week I talked with the 
supervisor before each visit to a client, and 
we mapped out together the procedure of 
interviews. Then | had a weekly interview 
with the supervisor, planning the visits was 
left to me, and in my conferences the reports 
I had written on my visits were carefully 
reviewed. Little by little more emphasis 
was placed on the initiative I used in follow- 
ing the leads which the client made. I was 
gradually discouraged to map out an inter- 
view beforehand but was expected to be suf- 
ficiently familiar with the emotional make- 
up of my client to handle the situation which 
the interview presented. As I gained in 
experience, supervision of my work was 
withdrawn to encourage me to do independ- 
ent thinking; the supervisor then became a 
consultant when I needed assistance on par- 
ticular problems. The degree of freedom 
allowed depended upon the individual 
student’s previous experience and on her 
ability; the aim of the supervisor was to 
encourage the student to cope with situations 
unaided. 

I soon learned that one of the supervisor’s 
most valued techniques was in helping the 
worker make her own discoveries about her 
work. In conference one day I was quite 
discouraged over one of my cases. I ad- 
mitted failure, for I had been unsuccessful 
in carrying out any plan with the family, so 
I suggested to the supervisor that another 
student take the case for I did not feel the 
situation hopeless but that I had handled it 
badly. The supervisor made no reply to this 
suggestion but questioned as to what I 
thought the trouble had been. At first I was 
unable to see the difficulty, so she turned the 
discussion to my attitude on the problem, 
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asking me how | felt toward individual 
members of the family. By means of her 
very thoughtful questioning, it did not take 
me long to decide what the difficulty was: I 
suggested, a little surprised at making the 
discovery, that I had not been sufficiently 
objective and supposed I had identified my- 
self with the child in the family and so had 
been unable to get the mother’s point of 
view; this the supervisor agreed was prob- 
ably true. She did not try to prevent my 
becoming discouraged by denying I had 
failed or by pointing out to me any of my 
meager accomplishments as I _ probably 
would have done in my endeavor to encour- 
age a visitor. She accepted my statement 
and, with the lead I had given her, helped 
me analyze the difficulty for myself, so that 
when I saw what the trouble was I found 
myself elated and was eager to attempt 
another approach. I realize that this would 
not have been my attitude had she called my 
attention to the failure or had she accused 
me of being biased toward the mother. 
Through her indirect method she got me to 
admit my failure and see the cause of it, 
which I was unable to deny—in fact I was 
eager to accept it as it was I who made the 
discovery. 

Many such experiences illustrated for me 
the value of the project method which she 
used. The plan made was always initiated 
by me, the supervisor enlarging upon it or 
modifying it through discussion. Having 
thought through a situation myself, weigh- 
ing advantages against disadvantages, I was 
better prepared to present the plan to the 
client than if the supervisor had suggested 
it to me, for, having already met the ob- 
stacles in formulating the plan, I was pre- 
pared to meet them again with the client. 
Then too, feeling a plan was my own, I 
naturally carried it out with greater enthusi- 
asm. Yet I saw the danger of using this 
indirect method exclusively. There were 
occasions when I felt I would have profited 
by having the supervisor’s opinion of a situ- 
ation, but I soon learned that by questioning 
her I would only get my own opinion some- 
what modified by her injections. Often 
when the students were discussing some 
problem in the study room, I asked them 
what the supervisor’s opinion was; they in- 
variably replied that it was useless to ask, 
explaining that one could not tell what a 


supervisor really thought about any ques- 
tion. Later in the school year my field work 
took me to another agency. Here the super- 
visor made use of the project method to 
stimulate me to work out problems, yet she 
participated enough so that I felt free to dis- 
cuss with the same enthusiasm that I had in 
the study room at the clinic. Through these 
discussions this supervisor was in a position 
to guide my thinking and help me get a 
sounder philosophy of my work, 

The low percentage of successful cases in 
my previous experience made me aware, in 
reading the cases at the psychiatric clinic, 
that it had a very definite contribution to 
offer. I had rationalized my failures by say- 
ing that an occasional success was all that 
could be expected because personalities could 
not be changed quickly, and the high turn- 
over on the staff prevented the consistent 
carrying out of plans. However, at the 
clinic I read case upon case where in less 
than a year the behavior of a problem child 
had been re-directed or there were other 
obvious accomplishments. There were no 
evidences of the workers becoming side- 
tracked from the original plan, which my 
records indicated was the common experi- 
ence of my staff. I remember how my 
visitors often became so interested in at- 
tempting to get the client to consent to have 
a tonsilectomy or became so absorbed in 
verifying some record that it became their 
goal, and when it was reached, the slump in 
carrying out the original plan of treatment 
clearly indicated they had entirely lost sight 
of the actual problem. In many of these 
psychiatric clinic cases there had been a 
change of students every three months, some 
with no previous experience. 

In turning this situation over in my mind, 
[ recalled a statement made by Frank J. 
Bruno several years ago. He contended that 
the grade of case work done by an organiza- 
tion rested with the supervisory staff. He 
repudiated the idea that a large turnover of 
field workers affected the work, maintaining 
that a good supervisor could direct a new 
worker and prevent a break in the treatment 
with her cases. At the time I denounced the 
idea, but the work at the psychiatric clinic 
clearly illustrated the soundness of Mr. 
Bruno’s theory. It was obvious that the 
successful work done there depended almost 
entirely on the close touch the supervisor 
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had with the cases. While she had no actual 
contact with the families, she depended upon 
the plan of treatment that had been mapped 
out. 

After a social history was taken on each 
case, a diagnosis was made and treatment 
procedure decided upon, and this was incor- 
porated into the record. At the end of three 
months the student reviewed the work she 
had done and made a summary of it; includ- 
ing a statement of what she had actually 
attempted, listing her successes and failures, 
and followed by a discussion of the reasons 
for both. Following this was a statement of 
the present situation and a concrete plan for 
the ensuing three months. While such a 
procedure is not practical for the large case 
loads carried by the visitors in a family case 
working agency, such a plan seems feasible 
at six months’ intervals for “ Class A”’ cases 
(a classification described by Elizabeth L. 
Holbrook in her article, “An Experiment in 
Supervision,” Tue Famiry, October, 1924). 
While such a plan is a help to the visitor as 
well as to the supervisor, it is not fool-proof 
and its success depends upon the conscious 
effort the supervisor puts into it. 

In looking back over the conferences with 
the supervisors, I can see how carefully they 
were planned. I was made to feel that the 
discussions were under my direction, for I 
was encouraged to begin with cases that 
were on my mind. After these had been 
dismissed, the supervisor would ask with the 
greatest interest of the most recent report 
from Johnny’s school, or what camp I was 
considering for Mary, and she would con- 
tinue to talk enthusiastically of how much 
camp experience would mean to this child, 
emphasizing all of the possibilities. Through 
the enthusiasm she displayed she was able 
to stimulate my imagination so that I worked 
on cases which | had neglected because they 
had seemed unimportant or uninteresting. I 
was prone to become over-enthusiastic about 
certain members of a family and allow the 
family to revolve around them so far as my 
treatment was concerned. The supervisor 
did not call my attention to this fault; she 
talked about the problem I was attempting to 
treat and had me see how it was touching 
each member of the family, so that I found 
myself revising my work in my other cases 
as well. 

Later, my field work took me to a family 
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case working agency. The district office 
where I was sent was well organized, and I 
realized how much that had to offer in the 
training of a staff. The office was situated 
in the heart of a Polish community; in my 
first conference with the district secretary 
she sketched the background of it for me and 
suggested several books that | might read to 
get an understanding of the customs of these 
people. It did not take me long to fall into 
the spirit of the staff, for there was a loyalty 
among the workers that made one feel that 
this little district office was an independent 
agency. 

The multiplicity of duties did not seem a 
burden to this district secretary, for she 
shared much of her work with her staff— 
to the advantage of both. It gave an oppor- 
tunity for team work among the group, 
which was stimulating. Each profited by 
the contributions of the others, and the re- 
sponsibilities made them more interested in 
the office as a whole. One visitor had charge 
of the summer camp placements for all the 
clients in that district; another visitor inter- 
ested in research was responsible for gather- 
ing statistics and compiling the monthly re- 
ports. I had always resented the details 
which the district secretary must be respon- 
sible for, and I had allowed them to consume 
too much of my time. It was particularly 
interesting to see that they could be made an 
asset when shared as they were in this office. 

This district secretary’s leadership, ability, 
and the degree to which she participated in 
the work with her staff made her contribu- 
tion outstanding. Her professional attitude 
was reflected by her group: they all were 
interested in reading the latest books she 
placed upon the office bookshelf and in 
attending an evening reading group which 
she organized. The experience here made 
me appreciate the value of the district office, 
for I saw how much it had to offer from the 
visitor’s point of view. This staff, with its 
intimate acquaintance with the community, 
had the opportunity to develop its resources 
and participate in innumerable activities 
which directly helped in the work. The 
opportunity to share a variety of responsi- 
bilities gave the workers a broad vision of 
social work which they could not have gotten 
had their work and their experience been 
limited to individual case problems. 

I had taken some pride in the order of my 
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own district office. Getting the visitors to 
adhere to a schedule had been difficult, but 
finally I had succeeded in training them to 
respect their conference appointments with 
me, and only the gravest emergency inter- 
fered with the routine of my day. It wasa 
shock therefore to learn from a visitor of 
some experience that it was because the dis- 
trict secretary had a flexible schedule that 
she got the greatest assistance; and she 
illustrated what she meant with the follow- 
ing incident : 

Late one afternoon she returned to her office dis- 
couraged from her day’s work. It had taken her 
two weeks to convince Mrs. C, a client, that her 
husband should be placed in a sanatorium for the 
insane; this was the day of the court hearing, and 
Mrs. C had weakened and requested that she be 
allowed to care for him a while longer. Upon 
returning to the office, on her desk was a message 
from Johnny’s teacher that the child had played 
truant for a week. Johnny had been her greatest 
pride, for he had given up truanting for an entire 
school term. It was hard for her to admit defeat 
with him, and she saw her entire social work ex- 
perience as a failure. She found the supervisor 
working on a report but, when she told her of the 
catastrophes of the day, the supervisor laid her 
report aside, urged her to sit down, and sympatheti- 
cally listened to the whole story. They talked for 
an hour; the visitor remembered that she left the 
supervisor's office challenged by her task, her de- 
pression having mysteriously disappeared. 


She said the supervisor did little more 
than listen to the tales of woe. She realized 
that what her staff needed at such times was 
simply to talk, which tended to release them 
emotionally and helped them to get a long 
distance view on their work. 

Upon more careful questioning, the visitor 
admitted that office schedules were respected, 
and that the supervisor had a keen technique 
in dismissing the enthusiastic visitor from 
her office when a problem was trivial and 
could be postponed until the conference 
period. She felt the success lay in this 
supervisor’s insight and in her ability to 
capitalize a situation that would bring results 
probably unobtainable if it were postponed 
until a conference period. 

One day while lunching with one of the 
students at the school, I became interested 
in hearing about her social work experience 
and, when she told me she had been in four 
of the districts in her agency, I decided she 
must have an opinion on supervisory tech- 
niques, so put the question to her. She re- 
plied to my question by asking, “Is there 
supposed to be a technique in supervising?” 


She then told me that the four supervisors 
she had been under used different methods 
and quite willingly described each. 

The first supervisor, she explained, could 
hardly carry that title; she was a district 
secretary with many responsibilities. She 
was chairman of numerous committees and 
spent the greater part of her time working 
in the community and enlisting interest in 
social work. So much of her time was de- 
manded by her various projects that she 
gave little of it to supervising her staff. 
This student had had no previous training ; 
nevertheless she was given a list of cases and 
she worked on them as best she could. The 
supervisor read over her work occasionally 
and offered suggestions but put the full 
responsibility of it on her. This “sink or 
swim ”’ method gave her confidence in her- 
self as no serious catastrophes occurred; 
her youthful enthusiasm and her lack of ex- 
perience kept her blissfully unaware of how 
often she trod on uncertain ground. 

Eight months later when she was trans- 
ferred to another district, she found it diffi- 
cult to adjust to the mew  supervisor’s 
methods, as she imposed many restrictions 
upon her. This supervisor felt the respon- 
sibility of her clients so keenly that she was 
afraid to allow the visitors to exercise any 
judgment without her approval. Each of 
her visitors, regardless of their ability or 
their previous experience, had the same close 
supervision; she helped them all plan their 
daily programs to see that everything she 
had set for them would be taken care of, also 
to see that it was done in the most efficient 
way. To her, case work was a mass of de- 
tails and she controlled them by the most 
elaborate system; the student explained that 
a year in the tense atmosphere of this dis- 
trict office had taken some of the thrill out 
of her work. Though the experience there 
had not caused her to lose faith in her ability, 
this supervisor’s nervousness had filled her 
with a thousand fears of what might happen 
if every procedure were not followed. The 
supervisor used all the “ red tape ” that could 
be accumulated, for by clinging to it she 
seemed to feel she was free from criticism. 

The third supervisor into whose hands she 
fell took still another slant on the job. Her 
chief concern was the visitors, and they soon 
realized that she kept records of them. To 
her they were all poorly adjusted emotion- 
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ally, and she assumed the responsibility of 
helping them with their personality difficul- 
ties. Conference periods were devoted to 
discussions of the reason they had taken a 
particular stand or done a certain thing in a 
particular way. She read inner meanings 
into every decision they made, and she made 
them feel that their interest in social work 
was an unhealthy one. The student said she 
became so aware, when asked how she felt 
about a particular problem, that it would 
probably be the wrong way to feel and would 
be of such significance to the supervisor, 
that she seldom replied truthfully. She soon 
found herself so absorbed in analyzing all 
her motives that the clients’ needs became 
trivial to her. 

At the end of six months with this super- 
visor she became concerned over her general 
state of mind; she realized she was becoming 
too introspective, and her work was suffer- 
ing as a result of it. In response to her re- 
quest she was transferred to a fourth dis- 
trict. This experience was a refreshing 
relief because of the supervisor’s contrast- 
ing methods. This one had a very direct 
approach, she demanded the highest type of 
work from each of the visitors, and if they 
fell below the standard she set for them they 
soon knew it. The visitor said the general 
atmosphere of the office was stimulating, and 
she realized that under the influence of it 
she had done better work than she had ever 
done before, and she began to take a profes- 
sional interest in her work for the first time. 
The criticisms this supervisor made she wel- 
comed, and she felt she profited under this 
sterner method. 

I was interested in getting a better under- 
standing of this last supervisor’s success, 
but all I could gather from the student was 
that she attributed it to the confidence the 
supervisor inspired and to her sincerity. 
She had little to say when I asked her.to 
compare the methods of these individual 
supervisors, for she felt the success of each 
depended upon the personality of the person 
being supervised. 

While I challenged the student’s state- 
ment that success in supervision depended 
upon the personalities involved, I agreed that 
her experience justified her opinion. She 
had found no office where a supervisor’s 
methods were satisfactory to the entire staff. 
Another difficulty she had observed arose 
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from the relationships of the supervisor 
with her staff. The close contact and the 
informal setting of a district office lent itself 
to intimate acquaintanceships. Even more 
trying for the office morale were instances 
when the supervisor and one or two of the 
staff members had common social interests, 
as the remainder of the staff usually felt that 
the supervisor assumed a different attitude 
toward the two groups. I! could not help 
feeling a slight twinge of discomfort, for I 
recalled the close friendship between my 
supervisor at home and myself. Though we 
had made ourselves believe that we handled 
the difficulty by never referring to each 
other by our given names in the office, I can 
remember instances when our _ intimate 
acquaintance was a hindrance to both of us. 

As the student described this fourth super- 
visor, a case supervisor I once had was re- 
called to my mind. She had come to the 
agency when the morale of the staff was at 
its lowest ebb, but she worked at her own 
job with such enthusiasm that it was soon 
obvious that the attitude she took toward 
her work had been reflected throughout the 
organization. She ignored our pettiness, 
though at times it must have annoyed her; 
instead she eagerly sought every opportunity 
to call our attention to any display of team 
work, often emphasizing minor incidents of 
staff co-operation. Not many weeks had 
elapsed before the spirit of the staff had 
obviously changed. It became necessary that 
she make a ruling for office hours to be 
carefully observed; she might well have 
made such a ruling when she first came to 
the staff, but the reason for it would have 
been different. She must have been rather 
like the last supervisor described by the 
student, for she prided herself on her frank- 
ness, believing it the only way to inspire con- 
fidence. She had, however, the gift of mak- 
ing her harshest criticisms constructive. On 
one occasion she had been asked to write a 
report of my work but, before sending it, she 
called me to her office and read it to me. 
There were few of my failings she had 
omitted, but when she had finished reading 
it to me she laid the paper aside and spent 
some time discussing with me how I might 
meet my difficulties. 

It was following this discussion that I 
saw the problems many persons under super- 
vision had to contend with, and it has made 
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me more tolerant of the point of view of 
competent visitors who claim that super- 
vision is a necessary nuisance. A visitor 
who, burdened with a heavy case load, has to 
accept her supervisor as another problem, is 
justified in rebelling against supervision. 
The visitor soon realizes it is necessary to 
study the supervisor, and she becomes the 
visitor’s most important case, for the wel- 
fare of all her clients depends upon the co- 
operation of the two. 

As supervisors we consider it a part of 
our responsibility to help our visitors over- 
come their personality difficulties, for we see 
how their individual problems affect their 
work; but how carefully do we scrutinize 
ourselves to be certain that we have control 
of our emotions? Are we certain that our 
young and enthusiastic worker who shows so 
much promise has not blinded us to our 
clients’ interests? That we have not become 
so absorbed in watching this inexperienced 
worker progress by experimenting with her 
cases that they have become laboratory ma- 
terial to us, no longer human beings with 
needs which we have assumed the responsi- 
bility of helping them meet? Or have we 
become so concerned over the client’s prob- 
lems that to expose him to an inexperienced 
worker becomes unthinkable to us? When 
a difficulty arises, instead of remaining in 
the background and carefully directing the 
new worker, do we push her aside and 
handle the situation ourselves, thus shatter- 
ing her faith in her ability and leaving her 
less able to handle similar situations in the 
future? 

While the blundering supervisor presents 
her staff with a very serious problem, can it 
be maintained that the fault is with the sys- 
tem of supervision? With a realization of 
the scope of the work, we can understand 
the problems that she faces. The supervisor 
owes allegiance to three distinct groups: the 


community which finances her work, the 
clients whose needs she endeavors to meet 
through directing the work of her staff, and 
the staff itself, which looks to her for train- 
ing. A visitor presents for the supervisor’s 
approval a plan of treatment for one of the 
clients. While the supervisor listens to it 
she sees its flaws and in her mind questions 
its success; nevertheless the visitor’s eager- 
ness tempts her to give it her hearty ap- 
proval, for she realizes how much the ex- 
periment, succeeding or failing, will mean to 
the visitor’s development. The supervisor, 
however, must consider what the conse- 
quences will be to the client if the plan does 
not succeed, whether they will be trivial 
enough to risk; then, from the point of view 
of the community, whether the plan is con- 
structive; and, if the plan involves financial 
assistance, whether this expenditure of relief 
does not carry the district over its budget. 

It is when these responsibilities conflict 
that the supervisor is in danger of losing 
her perspective. While her work embraces 
the visitor’s, its methods are identical, for the 
visitor’s success also depends upon her 
ability to see in their proper proportions the 
issues a Case presents. 

Like the visitor who is versed in the 
theory of case work but fails with her 
clients because she is unable to put her 
theories into practice, the supervisor whose 
methods are such that they are effective only 
with certain members of her group needs to 
question the cause. It seems probable she is 
depending upon her theoretical knowledge 
of case work rather than living it and 
making it a reality for herself. To quote 
from an article by Miss Grace Marcus, “ If 
the supervisor sees her own task as case 
work, she can achieve an objectivity that will 
strengthen her for issues which so fre- 
quently appear to run counter to the nar- 
rower concepts of supervision which she has 
held.” 
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THE STAFF CONFERENCE AS A METHOD OF 
SUPERVISION 


ALICE H. HESTON ! 


planning their treatment, perhaps the 

highest hope would be that the impor- 
tance of all of the factors known about the 
situation might be recognized and evaluated. 
How may this comprehensiveness, this 
process of selecting and analyzing factors 
be developed to the greatest degree? Indi- 
vidual conference of the worker with the 
supervisor, home economist, or psychiatrist ; 
and consultation with the case conference 
or other case committee, where the problem 
is given consideration by a diversified group 
made up of people outside of the organiza- 
tion, are possible methods. Much is lost, 
however, in the individual conference be- 
tween worker and specialist, because only 
that angle of the problem with which the 
latter is most closely associated is discussed 
and treated. Many times the special plan 
worked out from one angle of the situation 
becomes valueless because it is not seen in 
its relationship to other existing factors. 
In considering how this difficulty—intan- 
gible but certainly real—might be elimi- 
nated, it was suggested that the case 
committee idea, or presentation of a prob- 
lem to a group, and the individual con- 
ference idea might be combined so that the 
most helpful qualities of each type of con- 
sultation might be utilized. In this way the 
consideration of difficult cases by specialists 
would mean that the various angles of the 
problem would be discussed by a group and 
unified in their relation to each other, to the 
situation as a whole, and to the treatment 
worked out. 

The Home Service Section of the Cleve- 
land Chapter, American Red Cross, has at- 
tempted to meet the situation through a case 
conference composed of staff members—the 
worker (who presents the problem), the 
worker’s supervisor, the case supervisor, 
the home economist, the psychiatric social 
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* Formerly with the American Red Cross, Cleve- 
land; now Instructor in Psychiatric Social Work, 
Western Reserve University School of Applied 
Social Sciences. 


worker, and the psychiatrist in charge of 
the organization’s psychiatric clinic. 

In the initial conference, the worker sum- 
marizes the situation to be studied, usually 
following a suggested outline. A discussion 
follows in which the situation is considered 
from the various angles which it presents 
to the members of the group, and recom- 
mendations for treatment are made. In the 
iollow-up, or supplementary conference, the 
recommendations of the previous conference 
are reviewed. The success or failure of the 
attempts to carry out recommendations are 
discussed, together with an interpretation of 
the influence of the treatment upon the situa- 
tion as a whole, and further suggestions or 
recommendations are made. 

In the group of problems which have been 
considered so far, there has been a pre- 
ponderance of mental and emotional diffi- 
culties, ranging from psychoses to the milder 
forms of neurotic manifestations and _be- 
havior problems. Recommendations included 
such factors as psychiatric and _ psycho- 
metric examinations of patients not already 
under the care of the psychiatrist, the utiliza- 
tion of new resources, planning home eco- 
nomic and health programs, suggestions for 
adjustments in material relief, and many 
requests for the worker to secure additional 
information so that the conditioning factors 
of the problem might be more clearly under- 
stood and treated. 

These more tangible results of the staff 
conference can be measured and evaluated 
fairly adequately through the material found 
in the case and staff conference records. 
More elusive of measurement, however, are 
other equally important developments which 
have affected the worker, the supervisor, and 
the organization. 

When the worker presents her case prob- 
iem in the staff conference, the experience 
of the other members of the group becomes 
in part her own. As the psychiatrist, case 
supervisor, home economist, or other spe- 
cialist searches through the material which 
has been given for underlying factors which 
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would make clearer the reasons for the situ- 
ation, the worker cannot but obtain a broader 
perspective toward the problems with which 
she is dealing. She thus becomes more skill- 
ful in her own recognition and analysis of 
these factors, and her ability to deal with the 
causes of the problem increases. 


In one instance, a worker had tried for several 
months to interest her client in working out a 
housekeeping plan. The woman showed only in- 
difference to the suggestions made and nothing was 
accomplished. In attempting to learn why she 
resisted the efforts made by the worker, it was 
found that the members of her husband’s family 
considered her inferior to them and constantly 
criticized what she attempted to do, always sug- 
gesting different ways for her to do it. Her 
response had been to react in the opposite direction 
by becoming even more slovenly and disinterested 
about the house, and the suggestions of the worker 
had been rejected in the same way. After a dis- 
cussion of the woman’s personality in which the 
psychiatrist made some definite suggestions, the 
worker placed her appeal upon a different basis, 
namely, that of showing the relatives what the 
woman, without their help, could accomplish. As 
a result of the understanding established the woman 
actually did “ show the relatives.” 


In discussing ways of carrying out recom- 
mendations and in approaching the person- 
alities involved, a more conscious technique 
has been developed on the part of the 
worker; she has become in several instances 
more aware of the extent to which her own 
attitudes and prejudices enter into the situa- 
tion, and the importance of the relationship 
existing between herself and her client. 
Thus one worker came to realize that she 
was carrying into her relation with a family, 
which had been receiving aid for five years 
and was considered “ hopeless ” by preceding 
workers, a similar attitude of helplessness 
and of expecting nothing so far as their 
attempt to achieve in any direction was con- 
cerned. The mother in the family was re- 
acting to the present worker as she had to 
the others, by getting all she could and giving 
as little in the way of co-operation as was 
possible. A case study and discussion in 
staff conference of the mother’s personality, 
of the factors in the situation which would 
condition her resentment toward the worker, 
and the possibilities of a new approach re- 
sulted in the establishment of a rapport 


between the worker and client which formed 
a basis for working a far more constructive 
plan than had hitherto been possible. The 
personal insight which the worker acquired 
through understanding the effect of her own 
attitude upon the family held a fair amount 
of constructive treatment for the worker 
herself as well as for the family. 

Again, in assembling and presenting her 
material so that the pertinent points may 
be grasped by people who have heretofore 
been unacquainted with the case, the worker 
receives valuable training. This cannot help 
but carry over when it is necessary for her 
to discuss situations with other agencies, 
where coherence and organization of her 
material are of great importance. 

The reaction of the supervisor to such a 
staff conference has been that, in addition 
to receiving suggestions for working with 
the problem studied she gains, through ob- 
serving the reactions of the individual 
worker to the group and to the questions 
asked, an understanding of the worker which 
she could have acquired in no other way. 
Thus the supervisor is in turn better 
equipped to guide the worker and, through 
her increased insight into the latter’s make- 
up, to deal more intelligently with those 
tendencies toward carrying over personal 
prejudices, toward emotional decisions, and 
with other qualities which might hinder her 
professional progress. 

The staff conference has also made a 
valuable contribution toward achieving a 
clearer understanding within the organiza- 
tion of the interdependence of family case 
work and psychiatric work, thus overcoming 
to a large extent the tendency to consider 
these as two separate trends of social work. 
The presence in the conference of the psy- 
chiatrist, his approach to the problems pre- 
sented upon the basis of those factors of 
family interrelationships and attitudes, men- 
tal and emotional difficulties, which exist 
behind the unadjustments apparent on the 
surface, has helped to increase the compre- 
hension of the concepts of psychiatry and 
mental hygiene which enter into the ade- 
quate treatment of any case problem. 
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EDITORIAL 

AMES STEPHENS warns against the 

stultifying effect of labels: “ We have 

labelled these and with the 
label we have thrown overboard more of 
mystery than we could afford to live with.” 
Social case workers avoid labelling people 
but continue to label problems—old age, 
widowhood, desertion, illegitimacy ; yet what 
vast mysteries of human personality, of indi- 
vidual difficulties, and of possibilities of 
social and economic wrongs lie within each 
of these! Our latest labels are “the new 
unemployment ”’ and “technological unem- 
ployment ” and with them we are likely to 
throw overboard the rebellious imagination 
which realizes that to name problems is 
only a small step toward understanding and 
solving them. 

The London Spectator for January 26, 
1929, carries a challenging article on “ Un- 
employment, an Opportunity,” which is sig- 
nificant for us on this side of the Atlantic as 
well as for Great Britain whose present 
problems are the writer’s immediate concern. 


So much has been written of the difficulties of 
providing for the workless that we are apt to forget 
that the very fact of unemployment provides us 
with a means for large-scale reconstruction and 
reorganization such as never before existed in our 
history. At the moment when all industrial nations 


are equipping themselves for the age of electricity, 
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improved communications, a higher standard of life 
generally, we find ourselves with a great reserve of 
man-power engaged in no productive work at all, 
So regarded, our present distresses may be turned 
to our lasting advantage. 

He regrets that “a kind of hopelessness 
and inertia has arisen in face of the present 
misery. At the moment we must find 
work—almost any work—for the workless, 

We have come to a state of war. 
Our foe is poverty, and the way to freedom 
lies, as in 1914, through self-sacrifice and 
co-operation in the common cause.” 


That there is no one remedy for unemployment 
is a truism too often repeated. That there is no 
remedy at all is a fallacy which is rarely brought 
into the light of day (where its nakedness would 
be apparent) but too often suggested by those of 
little faith, There must be a remedy for unem- 
ployment. It is ridiculous to suppose that we must 
allow families which make up well-nigh a tenth of 
our population to pass joyless and haphazard lives 
in a week-to-week dependence on the State. We 
cannot fold our hands and say that unemployment 
will disappear when trade revives. Trade cannot 
revive while the enforced idleness now in England 
prevails and spreads. Volumes might be written 
about the psychology of this idleness and its rela- 
tion to slums, to disease, and to crime. Nothing 
fails like failure. It is bad for a nation to be com- 
pelled to support millions of its citizens on doles, 
and nothing can be worse for the morale of the 
unfortunate recipients. It will need a very hard 
shove to get us out of the rut: it will need the best 
brains of the country and men of good will to what- 
soever party they belong, but to think we cannot 
get out of it, to doubt, to hesitate, to potter about 
with palliatives, as the present Government seems 
to be doing, is a crime against the future, a future 
bright with promise if we will set our unemployed 
to work at once. 

On all sides we see the same lack of leadership, 
the same diffidence in tackling a big problem in a 
big way. . 

What w ould a " good employer do when trade was 
slack? He would improve his plant, set his busi- 
ness in order, prepare boldly for better times. That 
is exactly our opportunity today. We have the 
chance, indeed the duty, of using our surplus labour 
to sweep up the debris of the first hurried opening 
of the industrial age and organize our resources for 
the production and prosperity of the future. There 
is plenty for all, under Providence. It is a poor 
and faithless imagination that sees present diffi- 
culties rather than the opportunities which await 
our courage. 


There is a clear implication that all this 
is beyond the scope of unemployment insur- 
ance to cure—even to relieve in any but a 
slight degree. Unemployment insurance 
should not be thought of as a remedy for the 
existence of unemployment but as insuring 
the individual against suffering from unem- 
ployment. The evils of the present dole 
system in England have nothing to do with 
the effectiveness of unemployment insurance 
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in its real sphere. They arise rather from 
the fact that an excellent means for relieving 
certain results of economic maladjustment is 
expected to meet a situation which demands 
not only that but many other approaches. 
To blame unemployment insurance in the 
present condition would be like discarding 
sickness insurance, because it did not eradi- 
cate an epidemic of typhoid fever. 

The Spectator suggests some of these 
other approaches—such as the immediate 
development of public enterprises involving 
afforestation, drainage, building, and so on 
(similar to some of the projects which have 
been undertaken in this country in periods 
of critical unemployment) without regard 
to economic profit. Mr. Thomas Adams, 
General Director of the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs, Russell Sage 
Foundation, in an illuminating comment on 
the article, published in a later issue of the 
Spectator, suggests that there are still other 
possibilities : 





You enumerate the enterprises of development 
that should be undertaken as including: afforesta- 
tion, land reclamation, better roads, improved in- 
dustrial plants and slum clearance. These are all 
phases of regional and town planning which need 
to be promoted more scientifically and aggressively. 

Does not the real trouble lie in the lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of the public—and primarily of 
too many political leaders—of the fact that these 
enterprises may, when carried out in accordance 
with well-conceived and comprehensive plans, be 
made sound investments from an economic as well 
as a social point of view? Because I think it is so, 
I do not quite agree with your statement that “ our 
foe is poverty.” Poverty is the effect rather than 
the cause of present difficulties. Wealth is created 
day by day, according as we harness the forces of 
science and labor for its making; or it is dissipated 
day by day, according as we not only fail to utilize 
these forces, but spend our resources on maintain- 
ing them in an unemployed condition. There is no 





real irrelevancy between the poverty and death of 
men who give themselves to science and of men 
who are vainly seeking occupation in manual labor. 
Lack of appreciation of what both can do to 
recreate the wealth lost in the war lies at the root 
of their common tragedies. 

You strike the key-note of our difficulties when 
you say in effect that faith in the revival of trade 
is without a true foundation, so long as we have not 
faith in the ability of the country to initiate new 
developments in accord with the changed needs of 
the times. — 

Lord Morley, in the introduction to his essay 
“On Compromise,” said that the most penetrating 
of all the influences that were impairing the moral 
and intellectual nerve of England of his generation 
were, first, increase of material prosperity, and, 
second, decline in sincerity of spiritual interest. 
That statement probably reflected the truth, and if 
so, we may take heart in the present condition if, 
along with some loss in prosperity at the moment, 
we are inspired to face the struggle of building up 
the future of the nation and the Empire “ intrepidly 
and with a sense of its size and amplitude,” on the 
basis of such a policy as you have outlined. 


Recognition of technological unemploy- 
ment is of scant comfort to the social case 
worker who is confronted with the man who 
cannot find a job. The bafflement and dis- 
couragement, the waste of productive power, 
the cost in terms of human beings, are so 
overwhelmingly present that we are prone to 
lose our own perspective and to ignore the 
larger program while we are finding “ work— 
almost any work—for the workless.” As 
social case workers we cannot do much 
toward recreating our industrial system. As 
members of “the public,” however, we can 
have and stimulate in others an appreciation 
that unemployment—whether “ technologi- 
cal” or any other kind—“ provides us with 
a means for large-scale reconstruction and 
reorganization.” Keep the label if we must 
but keep with it the mystery that is a 
challenge to creative imagination. 


THE CLASS TEACHES ITSELF 


HELEN P. KEMPTON 
New York School of Social Work 


IELD experience is coming to occupy 

an increasingly important place in 

any training plan; it is the indis- 

pensably valuable element of apprenticeship 

training, an element which has been taken 

over by the schools of social work and given 

additional worth through supplementary 
class discussion. 

The young student often approaches case 

work with the idea that it involves an 


entirely new type of relationships from those 
offered by ordinary life. He has little con- 
ception of what these relationships are and 
still less of the part he himself will play in 
them. This attitude of course is character- 
istic of many older persons who have no 
knowledge or understanding of case work; 
but in the young student fresh from college 
the attitude is more subject to modification 
because it is the result of ignorance rather 
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than of the preconceived ideas which may 
figure in the thinking of more mature indi- 
viduals. ‘To change this attitude, then, and 
to encourage the student to give case work 
a fair start, by thinking of it and the rela- 
tionships involved in terms of his everyday 
life, has seemed to me an important starting 
point in teaching. Once this change of atti- 
tude is effected, it seems to orient the student 
in case work, helping him to objectify and 
analyze his experiences without self-con- 
sciousness, and so gradually to improve his 
methods of procedure. 

The field experience must bulk large in 
class discussion if the latter is to have any 
practical value. At the same time it is im- 
portant to guard against the introduction of 
specific questions of procedure and practice 
which might infringe upon the prerogatives 
of the field supervisor. It is a familiar truth 
that what one discovers for oneself has an 
added zest. In describing a field experience 
the student touches upon many subjects 
profitable for discussion in a case work 
course; the class is quick to take up these 
suggested leads, and the principles arrived at 
register because they are timely and spon- 
taneously introduced. By planning assign- 
ments carefully with frequent revisions as 
the course advances and the program shapes 
itself, the instructor may build from the 
output of the students themselves a fairly 
comprehensive course on methods in case 
work. 

In a recent teaching experiment I tried 
the plan of devoting part of every period 
to laboratory discussion of field experiences. 
In making the assignments I asked for indi- 
vidual reactions to contacts rather than for 
content of interviews, and in selecting re- 
ports to be read to the group I have excluded 
those without this subjective value. ~ 


At the risk of introducing the obvious I 
am going to give by way of illustration ex- 
tracts from a few of the reports which I 
have used in class, with the substance of 
the ensuing discussion. Assignments called 
for first-hand experiences ; the four covering 
the papers selected were: 


(1) Describe your first field visit. 

(2) Give an illustration of observation 
and inference. 

(3) Describe a treatment interview. 
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(4) Describe an interview conducted 
against difficulties (environmental, 
psychological, or language). 


First Field Visit 


The first visit I made was with the F family, 
(he man was suffering from a chronic spine con- 
dition, which prevented him from supporting his 
iamily (consisting of his wife and three young 
children). Our organization had assisted the fam- 
ily for a time and then established Mrs. F at a 
candy and newspaper stand, opposite her home. 
This made the family almost independent of 
financial aid. Mr. F was to assist in keeping the 
stand when his condition permitted. 

When the case was assigned to me, Mrs. F had 
already begun to express dissatisfaction with the 
arrangement. I called at the stand first, expecting 
to find her there, but instead, her mother, a woman 
of about seventy, was in charge. I did not stop to 
discuss matters with her, after inquiring for Mrs. 
F, because I felt it advisable to become acquainted 
with the family first and to get a better knowledge 
of the situation, and I proceeded directly to the 
home. I found that the family occupied a four- 
room apartment on the second floor of a large, 
old-fashioned tenement house. Mr. F was in bed. 
He seemed pale and flabby. After I had introduced 
myself, he asked me to wait for his wife, who was 
out marketing. He made no effort to converse and 
I did not press him. I was glad of the opportunity 
to observe the surroundings and from my position 
I had a view of the entire apartment. The bed- 
rooms were very small and were inadequately 
furnished. The dining-room and kitchen were fair 
sized and poorly but amply furnished. On the 
whole the home was clean. 

Mrs. F returned shortly after, with some gro- 
ceries. I had no difficulty in establishing a f*iendly 
contact because Mrs. F was aware that she was 
to have a new worker and was anxiously awaiting 
my visit. She gave me a chair between the kitchen 
and Mr. F’s bedroom so that he could join in the 
conversation. Mrs. F immediately launched upon 
the subject which was most important to her, i.e., 
the stand. She asked that it be taken from her 
as soon as possible because she could not shoulder 
the entire responsibility of managing it and, in 
addition, care for her household. Mr. F could not 
help her, as had been expected, because his illness 
kept him in bed most of the time. The long hours 
were exhausting her, her hands and feet were 
swollen and she feared a recurrence of a former 
diabetic condition. When I suggested that her 
boys, who were 14 and 12 years old at the time, 
might help her, she replied that they could not be 
relied on, as they became engrossed in play and 
passers-by would steal from the stand. I then 
asked her in regard to her plan for maintaining the 
family if the stand were taken away. Mrs. F 
thought that the organization should support the 
family until she regained her health, then she would 
make plans for working. I was disappointed at 
her desire to become depender’ again. There was 
a long discussion on the value and importance of 
maintaining independence, though it might mean 
some hardships until the children were old enough 
to work. I urged that before Mr. and Mrs. F 
definitely decided to relinquish the stand, they give 
the matter further and more careful thought. Both 
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Mr. and Mrs. F agreed to wait. Mrs. F who at 
first had complained that she could not spare the 
time to go for a physical examination, agreed to 
keep the appointment which I would arrange for. 
Mr. F also agreed to accompany me to be ex- 
amined by his doctor and to follow the latter's 
advice as to whether or not he should continue to 
remain in bed most of the time. 


In the discussion following, there were 
some who believed that the student should 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
offered to talk with Mrs. F’s mother and 
with Mr. F in the period before Mrs. F’s 
return. Others felt that she did wisely in 
waiting for Mrs. F before beginning her 
purposeful inquiry, while a third group sug- 
gested light conversation as a means of 
getting acquainted with Mrs. F’s mother and 
Mr. F, in the interval when she had to mark 
time. All considered that the student’s ob- 
servation of the home was inadequate, and 
that she should have included some reference 
to details in furnishings, pictures, or orna- 
ments as indicating something of the F’s 
tastes and preferences. Some of the group 
considered that the interview was condi- 
tioned by Mrs. F’s dependence on the organi- 
zation and—to an even greater extent—by 
her knowledge that it is a relief organization, 
her limited conception of its service func- 
tion and of the nature of case work, gener- 
ally speaking. This opened up the question 
of methods of relief administration as deter- 
minants of the client’s response and reac- 
tions, and illustrations were given of relief 
in work, in groceries, and in cash (delivered 
by the visitor, or in check payments under 
an allowance plan). This led further into 
the question of ways and means of safe- 
guarding the self-respect and independence 
of the individal receiving an allowance, and 
the importan.. of emphasizing to him his 
part in the transaction, making of him an 
active participant instead of a passive re- 
cipient. Carrying this idea beyond its appli- 
cation to the relief question, as suggested in 
the latter part of the interview, some one 
in the group brought out the importance of 
placing upon the client maximum responsi- 
bility for making the plan wherever this is 
possible and of leaving him free to make his 
own decisions. 


Observation and Inference 


A young woman had accompanied Mrs. M and 
acted as interpreter for her when she first applied 


at the district office for relief. She explained that 
she was a friend and neighbor and gave her name. 
This was done rapidly and she was uncertain in 
spelling it. I saw her frequently at Mrs. M’s home 
and she came to the office many times. She ex- 
plained much of the family situation in detail 
without consulting Mrs. M. Although at first I 
accepted the statement that she was a friend, I 
thought, after knowing her better, that she was 
more familiar with the family’s affairs than the 
usual friend. She gave a very plausible account 
of the reasons why Mrs. M’s married daughter 
could not help the family, and after calling at the 
home of the daughter several times without finding 
her, I began to think the “friend” was perhaps 
the daughter. There were several bits of support- 
ing evidence to this hypothesis: There seemed to 
me to be a resemblance between Mr. M and the 
young woman, and the name of the married 
daughter as given to me, was similar to the name 
of the “friend.” I finally told the young woman 
that I had never succeeded in finding Mrs. M’s 
daughter at her home and asked directly if she 
were not the daughter. I received no reply to my 
question which was met by evasive counter-ques- 
tioning. In a later conversation with the young 
woman, I referred to Mrs. M as “ your mother.” 
She then asked how I had discovered the fact of 
their relationship and gave her reasons for with- 
holding the information. 

The class considered that the wording of 
this report reflects clearly the student’s 
thinking. They noted that suspicions were 
aroused by the interpreter’s manner, by her 
uncertainty in spelling her name, by her 
evident familiarity with the family’s affairs 
and by a too vigorous defense of Mrs. M’s 
married daughter. This led to a discussion 
of the “ working hypothesis,” to quote Miss 
Richmond, and the extent to which it may 
influence thinking in the course of an inter- 
view. To strengthen the tentative suspicion, 
aroused by the foregoing incidents and held 
for confirmation, came the supporting bits of 
evidence as noted in the report. The student, 
at this point, felt that she was justified in 
acting upon her established hypothesis and 
tried the direct method of approach, asking 
a point-blank question which failed to draw 
a frank response. She then resorted to third 
degree methods—on which the group were 
divided as an ethical proposition—some con- 
sidering it justifiable in this instance, others 
disagreeing. Those who considered it justi- 
fiable pointed to the results obtained as a 
proof of their contention; this was chal- 
lenged by others who maintained that in case 


work the end does not justify the means. 


A Treatment Interview 


Mr. L is temporarily dependent upon our or- 
ganization because he is neurotic and run-down 
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and was compelled to relinquish his trade—a very 
difficult one. He was sent away for convalescent 
care and now the problem is to make an employ- 
ment readjustment. 

I discussed plans with Mr. L who had no sug- 
gestions to offer. He is so anxious to become 
financially independent that he is ready to follow 
any plan I make, i.e., either to take a job at light, 
unskilled factory work, or to learn a new trade. 

Before making a definite decision I wished to 
interview one of his brothers who is interested in 
the family, but who avoided my efforts to see him. 
I wanted to see him for several reasons. He could 
give me additional information on Mr. L’s back- 
ground, including employment history; I was in- 
terested to know what suggestions the relatives 
would have to offer in regard to an employment 
plan; and furthermore I knew that this brother 
had a large circle of friends and was active in 
several organizations. Through his many connec- 
tions, I believed he would be able to assist me in 
finding the right kind of work for Mr. L. 

Mr. L’s brother came to the office at last in 
response to a letter stating that I had a very impor- 
tant matter to discuss with him. His attitude at 
first was belligerent. He took pains to inform me 
immediately that he is not at all like his brother, 
that he is an entirely different type, and moreover 
that it is entirely out of the question for him to 
contribute toward his brother’s support. His atti- 
tude changed and he became very friendly after I 
had assured him that I had no intention of asking 
him for money for the family (I knew that he was 
in no position to help financially), and that he need 
not be ashamed of his brother, that the latter is in 
his present unfortunate predicament only because 
of ill health; and further that if my estimation of 
him had been low, I would not have taken the 
trouble to seek his advice. He was immensely 
pleased at this, became entirely at ease, and gave 
me the required information about Mr. L. As to 
employment, it had never occurred to him to make 
inquiries among the people he knew, because he had 
taken it for granted that the family organization 
would shoulder the entire responsibility. He 
seemed interested when I explained the true nature 
and purpose of the organization. He was strongly 
of the opinion that his brother should be re-trained 
and promised to make inquiries about certain trades 
and to confer with me again as soon as he had any- 
thing definite to suzgest. 

This report precipitated discussion of the 
use of relatives in treatment, in securing 
history, for financial help, and for planning 
and other responsibilities. This led to an 
airing of the whole question of kinship ties— 
their potential value to the individual in 
some cases and, on the other hand, the harm 
that may follow the mistaken emphasis and 
use of these ties in treatment. Finally the 
discussion turned on the various methods 
open to the student for acquainting the client 
with his reasons for wishing to consult rela- 
tives, this eventually leading to the whole 
question of the interpretation to the client of 
the case work job and the student’s function. 


FAMILY 
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The final principle suggested by the report 
was the importance of interpreting to the 
source used in treatment the nature and pur- 
pose of the work of the organization. They 
agreed that this represented one of the case 
worker's community responsibilities, 


Interviews Under Difficulties 

Called on an aunt of three children who were 
left homeless. The father was confined to a hos- 
pital and the mother had died. The aunt was a 
woman of late middle age, motherly in manner, and 
interested in her relatives. She immediately 
entered into the conversation and proceeded to give 
information without any hesitancy. She railed 
against the treatment the children had received at 
the hands of the paternal relatives and cited inci- 
dents showing that they had been neglected. One 
easily noted the hostility entertained for the other 
members oi the family. 

At the close of the interview she began to de- 
scribe her own troubles, asking me to advise her 
and it was necessary to terminate the interview 
since no more helpful information could be obtained 
and since she was determined to speak about her 
own worries. 

This led to a consideration of the student’s 
responsibility when the source used in treat- 
ment seeks advice, and of the importance of 
remembering that the source is an individual 
whose rights the student must bear in mind. 
One member of the class reported that he 
had once sought financial help so zealously 
from a certain near relative of his client’s, 
that he had overlooked the palpable fact of 
the relative’s own slender income and in- 
ability to contribute. Another discussion 
point suggested by this report was the extent 
of information about the client’s affairs 
which the student should give to the source. 
Here the point was made that there is a 
certain obligation due the source (second in 
importance, of course, to that due the client) 
and that this is definitely increased where 
the student is seeking re-employment for 
an individual or interviewing a relative or 
friend under certain conditions. The group 
unanimously condemned imparting informa- 
tion about the client to a source, whether 
through carelessness or through the desire 
to propitiate the source and grease the wheels 
of conversation. 

Abe L, 19, was employed as shipping clerk in a 
large button factory until three months ago, when 
he suddenly found himself out of work. He was 
indefinite about the cause of his dismissal and since 
he was the chief support of the family, the situ- 
ation was a serious one. 

I called upon his employer one noon after lunch, 
hoping to find him placable at that hour, and ex- 
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plained to him frankly the circumstances of the 
family. Mr. R was immediately interested and 
sympathetic and said that the boy had been too 
proud to reveal the story to him. Abe in a moment 
of rashness had signed a note for a friend, guar- 
anteeing a loan of money which he later had to 
make good. Since he was unable to produce the 
money, his salary had been attached. The affair 
was unpleasant and Mr. R, without more ado, had 
dismissed Abe. I sought his support and promised 
to make arrangements whereby the boy would pay 
his debt independent of his employer. As the re- 
sult of these arrangements, Abe was not only re- 
established in his position, but was given a salary 
increase of two dollars a week. 


This interview suggested the ethical ques- 
tion of consulting an employer without the 
consent of the client. The student explained 
that, although consent was not directly asked, 
there was tacit understanding on the part of 
the client that the employer was to be seen. 
She went on to say that he seemed unwilling 
to talk the matter over frankly with her, and 
evidently preferred to have her get the story 
from the employer. Some members of the 
group questioned the validity of tacit accept- 
ance as a substitute for absolute consent on 
the part of the client to a plan in treatment ; 
others felt that tacit acceptance is equivalent 
to consent and avoids the danger of the 
negative response which is sometimes engen- 
dered by a direct request for permission to 
proceed. 


Mrs. H reported that her husband had been away 
from home the entire week-end, taking his salary 
with him. Mr. H was a bricklayer and earned $77 
weekly on a full time job. Defections of this sort 
had occurred a number of times of late and he 
always returned very much intoxicated and very 
ill. She thought a good talking might make him 
behave. They have two small children—boys. 
Mr. H usually returned home about the middle of 
the week. 

I visited the home and was told that Mr. H had 
been home for about two days. Mrs. H happened 
to mention that her husband was exceedingly fond 
of the children and that any threat to remove them 
from the home might frighten him into better 
behavior. I asked to speak with Mr. H alone and 
was shown into the bedroom where he was sitting. 
He greeted me most politely; said he had been out 
all day looking for a job and was worn out. Mrs. 
H left the room and shut the door. As I had seen 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. H until just now and had 
never before had a case of alcoholism to deal with, 
the trend of my conversation with Mr. H had to be 
planned on the spur of the moment. I decided at 
once that moralizing and lecturing would be out of 
the question, because Mr. H looked like the kind 
of man who might become sullen and defiant, and 
I wanted his co-operation from the start and 
wanted him to know that, although his wife had 
reported him to us, we were eager to help him 
overcome his problem and to be his friend, too. I 


began by talking to him about bricklaying; this 
led to the question of unions. Mr. H described the 
trade in a very interesting manner. The question 
of drink I purposely avoided until the middle of 
the interview. After I had learned that he was a 
musician and a college graduate, and something of 
his early life, I told him why his wife had come 
to us, and this brought on a business-like discus- 
sion of the drinking question. 

Mr. H said he had only been away from home 
a few times, but that he always came back and his 
wife had become unnecessarily excited about him. 
I replied that her anxiety seemed to me justified, 
since he had gone oft with all the money when the 
rent was due, and she had had no idea where he 
was, or whether he ever would return; he admitted 
she probably was right, but she might have known 
he would always provide for the children. It was 
the bad liquor nowadays that affected him. One 
glass intoxicated him and then he did not have 
enough self-control to stop, but kept on drinking. 
He had no knowledge of what happened on these 
sprees and always returned home the minute he 
“came to.” I mentioned the fact that he was run- 
ning a dangerous and foolish risk from drinking 
wood alcohol. Mr. H replied that he realized this. 
He further said he was thinking of taking up music 
again, to play in an orchestra and knew he would 
have to keep sober for this. I said that since 
Mr. H wanted to give up drinking, we would do all 
in our power to help him and asked if there was 
anything we could do to be sure of his returning 
home the following week with his money. Mr. H 
said that this would be a good time to put some of 
his plans into action and he could assure me every- 
thing would be all right and I need not return 
again. I told him that I was planning to be out of 
town for a week, but would come to visit him im- 
mediately after my return, just to remind him of 
our conversation. This would give him two week- 
ends in which to get a good start. He had pre- 
viously stated that he felt no craving for drink and 
could stop for months at a time if he wanted, or if 
there were no friends around to tempt him. 

Mr. H said that his wife had told him that our 
organization wanted to put his children in a 
Home—a move which he would not think of allow- 
ing. I explained that we never removed children 
from homes unless we found that they were not 
receiving proper care or that the parents were 
unfit guardians, and that the greater part of our 
work was to help keep homes together. I went on 
to say that in his case there were all the elements 
of a good home, unless he kept on leaving this way. 
Under those circumstances, the little boys would 
not have the right kind of parents and there would 
be no money for food; that Mrs. H as a parent 
was not sufficient, for the father was needed as well 
as the mother. 


A long discussion followed this report. 
The first point made was that the student 
showed wisdom in rejecting Mrs. H’s sug- 
gestion as to the best method of approach 
to her husband and in choosing her own. 
By seeing him alone and opening the con- 
versation in a friendly way the student 
made him see that she was not prejudiced. 
She accepted him as her client. in spite of 
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the unfavorable introduction she had had 
through Mrs. H’s story. Favorable com- 
ment was made on the student’s choice of 
subject in starting the conversation, calcu- 
lated to give Mr. H a sense of security. 
Many members of the class characterized 
this as only common courtesy, a few felt that 
it was insincere, roundabout, and unbusi- 
nesslike, and that a direct approach to the 
main issue would have been better. All felt 
that Mr. H’s readiness to agree with the 
student's statements was not to be relied upon 
as indicative of a constructive attitude. All 
agreed that the entire absence of emotional 
emphasis and the businesslike handling of 
the question of drinking were distinct assets 
in the situation. The majority felt that the 
student was justified in her adroitness in 
proceeding on the assumption that Mr. H 
wanted to give up drinking and meeting him 
on that ground—putting the words into his 
mouth as it were—although he had not ex- 
pressly so stated. Other points brought out 
in the discussion were the skill in leadership 
evinced by the student’s leaving Mr. H to 
take full responsibility for his own behavior 
in a preliminary period of probation, and 
her closing the interview with an encourag- 
ing, positive note, pointing out the important 
place that Mr. H fills in the family life. 


Visitor, accompanied by a student, called at Miss 
A’s temporary residence. She was living with 
friends, the S family, until some other arrange- 
ment could be made for her. The apartment was 
located in a poor section of the city. The rooms 
were clean and neat, but rather overcrowded with 
odds and ends of furniture. Miss A was reclining 
on a cot in a small, crowded living room. Mrs. S 
accompan‘ed visitors into the room and remained 
throughout the interview. Later, Mrs. K, an inter- 
ested neighbor, joined the group, and still later, 
Mrs. K’s married daughter followed suit. 

Client was continually interrupted by one or 
more persons volunteering information, contradict- 
ing her statements, and making the interview very 
difficult. Visitor was finally forced to postpone the 
interview to a later date. i 


This report suggested for discussion the 
advisability of visiting in couples, and the 
question of the observer-visitor. Several 
students who had tried visiting as observers 
described their own uncomfortable sensa- 
tions and the unfavorable reactions of the 
client. Some said that if the situation pre- 
sented an emergency problem their presence 
apparently was not noticed and did not 
obtrude upon the interview, but they felt 


that this was due only to the client’s absorp- 
tion in the matter in hand. Comparison was 
made between the observer-visitor and the 
participant in a group conference, the client 
being one of the conferees. All felt that in 
a group conference the fact that every one 
present has a share in the proceedings, and 
hence a legitimate reason (in the eyes of the 
client) for being present, obviates any dis- 
advantages or difficulties. 

The report also called forth a discussion 
of the various ways and means of getting 
rid of chance callers during the visit and, 
all efforts in this direction failing, the ad- 
visability of postponing the interview if 
possible. 


The record of the S family gave the following 
information: They came to the attention of our 
organization when Mary S had her first illegitimate 
baby at the age of thirteen. We took her and the 
baby under care and had her committed to an insti- 
tution for the feebleminded, from which she had 
returned four months before the time of this inter- 
view. The mother and children had been very 
much of a problem for the last six years, because 
she constantly had affairs with other men, leaving 
her husband and children and then coming back and 
taking up her home in any place that she could find, 
whether with the poorer whites in some of the 
undesirable parts of the town, or with colored 
people of bad reputation, until finally Mary’s 
younger sister Ethel (now 12), was removed to a 
boarding home. Walter was left with the mother, 
although at that time conditions in the home 
were anything but promising, as the mother was 
promiscuous and the father was a nonentity as far 
as his family was concerned, drinking heavily and 
not caring what happened to the children. In 1926, 
Ethel was returned to the home because, according 
to the record, the S’s had gone back to living 
together in a fairly decent neighborhood and 
although Mrs. S was supposed to be feebleminded, 
she was apparently keeping a good home. Shortly 
after this Mr. S died, and the last visit was made 
immediately after this, six months previous to my 
call. 

After reading over the record, my plan for the 
interview was in general (1) To re-establish rela- 
tions with the family (I thought that this was prob- 
ably going to be very difficult because they had 
never welcomed our supervision of the children 
and had keenly resented Ethel’s removal). (2) To 
get as much information as possible on the present 
situation. 

I arrived at the door of a two-story frame house 
in a poor but not bad neighborhood and Mrs. S 
came to let me in. I explained that I was a new 
worker at the C.A.S. and she rather reluctantly let 
me in and without saying a word led me back to 
the kitchen. Much to my disappointment there sat 
Mary and a man whom I later found to be a 
boarder. I felt helpless, for none of them showed 
any signs of moving. I did not feel like asking to 
see Mrs. S alone as I might have done had I had a 
previous contact; furthermore, the kitchen was 
apparently the only room which the S’s had down- 
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stairs. I sat down and talked about the weather 
and other commonplace matters for a few minutes 
and then in answer to something Mary said, I took 
rather a long chance and mentioned the institution 
which she had just left, asking her about a friend 
of mine who had worked there a short time before. 
I figured before I asked that she might dislike very 
much to have the institution mentioned, but it 
seemed my only chance to break into the conversa~ 
tion on anything touching the family. Mary did 
not know the girl, but her face lightened at men- 
tion of the place and she said that she had had a 
letter from the superintendent that morning and 
how glad she had been to get it. That gave me a 
good chance to ask if this superintendent had 
helped her to find her present job in W— and just 
what she was doing. She said then that she was 
working in a laundry and liked it very much. I 
asked her about the hours and, finding that they 
were long, asked her if it paid enough to be worth 
while, whereupon, much to my surprise, she told 
me how much she earned. The mother then said, 
“Yes, and she gives most of it to me every week, 
else I don’t know what I would do for I cannot do 
many washings any more, I am so worn out. 
That’s why Mary is home today. I had one of my 
heart attacks and called her home from the 
laundry.” I said, “And do you manage to make 
that do for all of you? You must be a wonderful 
manager.” She beamed and said that “ Bill here, 
paid his board regular,” and helped out a bit when 
rent day came around and they were short of 
money. Upon this, Bill became more friendly and 
talked quite freely about his work, how long he had 
known Mrs. S, and so on, at last mentioning the 
younger children. At this I asked how they were 
getting along in school and whether Walter was 
still subject to spells. 

All through the interview I had the feeling that 
I was on probation with the family and that, if they 
rejected me this time, all future work with them 
would be distinctly hampered. I was not vet sure 
what this future work would be, but I did want the 
path left open. Perhaps I was putting it on too 
personal a basis, for what I really wanted them to 
feel was that I had come from interest, not to spy 
and find out what was wrong, so I let the conver- 
sation go on almost without interruption on my 
part and acted the part of someone who just hap- 
pened to be there and took part in whatever 
came up. 

I gained little in this interview except a picture 
of the family as it now was, the house they lived in, 
their finances, and a suspicion that the boarder’s 
status might be doubtful. 

I did not ask directly for any information, and 
yet most of it seemed to come out the way I hoped 
it would. I purposely did not wait to see the chil- 
dren for I wanted to have that as a reason for my 
next call. I felt, from later interviews, that the 
way I somewhat blindly took in this case was the 
best one, for later Mrs. S confided in me freely 
and told me that she had liked me ever since the 
first visit because I had not tried to find out a lot 
of things that were none of my business. The 
curious part of it was that I really left knowing the 
very things that she had considered “none of my 
business,” and she herself had given me the infor- 
mation in an indirect way. 


This report brought forth an animated 
discussion with a considerable amount of 


favorable comment. In the first place the 
student was commended for preparing her- 
self for the visit and for the nature of her 
preparations, the point being made that it is 
important to have one’s objectives clearly 
in mind beforehand. At this juncture, one 
student gave an illustration of too-minute 
and detailed sailing directions, given by her 
supervisor before a visit, which had handi- 
capped her because she had focussed exclu- 
sively on these objectives and consequently 
missed several important issues. The group 
approved the student’s way of introducing 
herself to the family, knowing, as she did, 
that the cordiality of her welcome hung in 
the balance; and they also approved her 
method of opening the conversation, dis- 
agreeing with the student when she said she 
felt “‘dumb”’ in starting the interview with 
the introduction of commonplace topics, and 
pointing out that an entering wedge of this 
sort is calculated to give a sense of ease. 
The student was also commended for follow- 
ing the various leads offered by Mrs. S, for 
her tactful way of framing questions, for 
following the tide instead of attempting to 
direct it, and for her evident personal in- 
terest in the whole affair. Her “long shot” 
(to use one of Miss Hamilton’s phrases) 
in praising Mrs. S for her good manage- 
ment, was approved in this instance, al- 
though some students gave illustrations of 
the use of flattery—not encouragement or 
deserved commendation—which seemed to 
them not justified as a tool. The class felt 
that the student’s attitude and bearing in 
this case were important factors in con- 
tributing to the client’s favorable response. 

Armenian family consisting of a divorced woman 
with five girls: The record had included some data 
on social history, ages of children, date of family’s 
arrival in America, at Worcester, and at New 
York, and dates of marriage and divorce. Some of 
the work history had been obtained and there was 
reference to Mr. K’s cruelty to his wife. 

A general conversation opened my visit. Mrs. K 
was very much interested in her present trouble 
and “history taking” was somewhat hampered by 
this. I started the conversation toward her back- 
ground by asking if she had been in America long. 
She told me that she had come over when she was 
five years old with her mother and sisters to join 
her father and brother who had come some years 
before. She then spoke of a visit to Armenia and 
of her marriage. 

I felt distinctly uncomfortable during this visit 
and was conscious of directing questions by the 


rapid fire method. It was with great difficulty that 
Mrs. K was led to discuss her past history though 
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she answered specific questions very readily. There 
were many interruptions to the interview as Mrs. 
K frequently stopped to do things for Mary, the 
youngest child. She was concentrated and re- 
sponsive so long as the conversation was directed 
toward that which seemed to her the main objec- 
tive, ie., help in getting steady work for herself 
and her daughters. She was obviously unwilling to 
talk of Mr. K, although I tried to lead her to this 
again and again. I left with the feeling that the 
visit had been a failure. 
Here it was brought out that the client’s 
absorption in the immediate emergency or 
“foreground problem” (to quote Dr. 
Cabot) presented a difficulty to the student, 
and there ensued a consideration of ways 
and means of drawing the client’s attention 
away from the foreground problem when 
the odds are not too great. As some one in 
the group remarked, “if the house were 
burning down you could not expect the 
client to settle down to a dispassionate dis- 
cussion of social history’! The question of 
language difficulty, and of methods of secur- 
ing an interpreter were also discussed; the 
use of children and casual neighbors or 
slight acquaintances as interpreters was 
voted down. Leading questions that sug- 
gest the response and direct questions call- 
ing for an over-simplified reply were dis- 
cussed at some length, and finally the class 
centered on favoring the use, when possible, 
of such questions as are suggested by the 
client’s own remarks (illustrated in the pre- 
vious report). Other points brought up in 
discussion were the advisability of frequent 
recurrence to a difficult or taboo subject, the 
alternatives to such recurrence, and finally 
the question of racial background as deter- 
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mining this client’s at. tude toward any dis- 


cussion of marriage, marital difficulties, and 
divorce. It was mentioned that the Ar. 
menians are intensely conservative on the 
whole question of the position of women in 
society and of matrimony, and that Mrs. K’s 
reluctance to talk on the subject of her hus- 
band’s defection was entirely natural. 

The four assignments represented by this 
selection of papers (less than an eighth of 
the papers turned in) comprised only four 
weeks’ work, a third of the introductory 
case work course. In the total of twelve 
assignments a wide range of discussion 
points was opened up. Full details, supple- 
mentary to the reports, were available, as no 
report was presented to the group unless the 
student responsible for it was present. 

This method of study has seemed to me to 
provide a flexible sort of textbook suitable 
to the subject and valuable as a supplement 
to the intensive record study to which half 
of every period is devoted. It relates the 
student’s field experiences directly to class 
discussion, synchronizing the practical and 
the so-called “theoretical approaches to 
case work. Furthermore, it brings home to 
the student a full realization of the part that 
he himself plays in every field contact, with- 
out inducing an attitude of self-conscious- 
ness. This realization seems to me to be as 
essential a preliminary to any attempt on the 
part of the student to appraise or evaluate 
his own work or that of others, as it is to a 
broad conception of the scope, content, and 
meaning of social case work. 


PERSONALITY GRADING IN STUDENTS’ 


FIELD WORK 


ANNE FERGUSON FENLASON 


Department of Sociology and Training Course for Social and Civic Work, 


ISS S is an alert, vivid, attractive 
young woman, 21 years of age, 
who has just completed her first 
quarter of field work training in social case 
work at the University of Minnesota. Be- 
cause of her winning personality she makes 
an excellent contact with her clients. The 
district secretary under whom she did her 
field work considered her outstanding among 
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the students. The supervisor at the Uni- 
versity, impersonally grading the notes on 
field work assignments, had reservations on 
this point 

Miss B, who had her field work practice 
in the same district, is a different type of 
student. Conscientious to an irritating de- 
gree, eager to the same degree, supersensi- 
tive to criticism, not particularly attractive 
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in features or dress, she impressed the dis- 
trict secretary as not especially good material 
for a social worker. However, the results 
of her assignments, tested impersonally at 
the University, rate higher than those of 
Miss S. ; 

These two students have prototypes in any 
school of social work. The problem of 
fairly accurately estimating their ability as 
potential social workers brings up the entire 
problem of fair and accurate grading of 
students. This problem is always a per- 
plexing one to instructors, even in the exact 
sciences. It becomes increasingly difficult 
in abstract subjects and particularly complex 
when the course is as involved as “ ele- 
mentary field work.” ? 

In attempting to solve this problem, the 
training course for social case work at the 
University of Minnesota has tried to answer 
the following questions: (1) What does the 
grade assigned to a student in field work 
measure? (2) To what degree is the grade 
in field work dependent upon personality 
qualifications? (3) Can personality traits 
be measured? (4) Is a numerical evaluation 
of the factors involved in field work pos- 
sible? (5) Would a numerical evaluation be 
a fairer estimate than the one based on a 
subjective estimate ? 

For the past eight quarters the Depart- 
ment of Training for Civic and Social Work 
at the University of Minnesota, in co-opera- 
tion with the agencies used for field work 
in case work,? has been trying to answer 
these questions by evolving and using a 
rating sheet as a basis of grading. 

While the new grading plan is still in the 
experimental stage, the experiences this past 
year have made both the University super- 
visors and the agencies adopt it with minor 
variations as a permanent method of grading. 


*“ Elementary field work” is described in the 
Bulletin of the University of Minnesota as a course 
“designed to give first hand knowledge of the con- 
ditions out of which dependency develops, by field 
work with a social service agency.” 

? Mrs. Mildred D. Mudgett is in charge of this 
department. The agencies include the family so- 
cieties in Minneapolis and St. Paul, the Juvenile 
Court Probation Office in Minneapolis, the child 
guidance clinics in both cities, the hospital social 
service departments of the Minneapolis General 
and the St. Paul Wilder Hospitals, the Ramsey 
County Child Welfare Board, the Jewish Family 
Welfare in Minneapolis, and the Catholic Central 
Bureau in St. Paul. 
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(1) What does the grade assigned to a 
student in field work measure? 

Under the old method, the grade in field 
work meant the opinion of the agency super- 
visor combined with the opinion of the 
University supervisor of field work. The 
University supervisor had periodic confer- 
ences with the student during the quarter, 
in which she discussed the student’s work 
on the basis of her notes on assignments— 
which were sent to the University after the 
ageucy supervisor finished with them. The 
compromise between the agency supervisor's 
estimate and that of the University super- 
visor was effected by conferences between 
the two. The grade therefore measured the 
pooled estimates of the two supervisors as 
to the work the student had actually done 
in field work assignments and as to her 
ability to do similar assignments satisfac- 
torily. Necessarily this involved an estimate 
as to the student’s capacity as well as an 
evaluation of her past achievements. The 
defect of this method was not in its purpose 
but in its results. 

(2) To what degree is the grade in field 
work dependent upon personality qualifi- 
cations? 

Clearly the capacity to do social work 
entails more than the ability to carry out 
an assignment literally. To take a simple 
example, every supervisor of field work is 
confronted with the student who turns in a 
flawless assignment on a reference of previ- 
ous employment. She has found out the 
exact dates of the man’s employment, his 
duties, his attitude toward his work, his atti- 
tude toward his associates, and so on. The 
question which her report leaves unanswered 
is, what has been her method of securing 
this information? In this her own person- 
ality was unquestionably a factor. Did she 
get the information and make a friend for 
the organization in the process or did she 
leave in her wake a feeling of resentment 
against her and the organization by eliciting 
the information unskillfully from an unwill- 
ing source? Admittedly social case work 
involves much more than obtaining informa- 
tion. Mutual understanding, a help in in- 
vestigation, is indispensable in the treatment 
of social problems. Since this understanding 
is dependent upon a reaction to personal 
traits it would seem that a student’s capacity 
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for social work is as much dependent upon 
personal characteristics as upon ability to 
turn in accurate assignments. 

The experience of Miss X illustrates this 
point. She was a student who was intense, 
earnest, awkward, unattractive, fully con- 
scious of her limitations. Her interviews had 
been so inadequate that the agency super- 
visor had taken considerable time and trouble 
to point out the information lacking in her 
returns from her interviews. Fresh from 
such a conference, she went to the home of 
a client, a former school teacher, to try to 
persuade her to undergo a medical examina- 
tion. She returned with very complete in- 
formation, including face sheet information 
(which the record had previously lacked) as 
to the birth-place of the children, the place 
and date of marriage, and so on, but with 
the woman’s refusal to have a medical ex- 
amination, which had been the purpose of 
her visit. The agency supervisor asked the 
student to write out a verbatim account of 
the interview. The woman’s refusal to have 
an examination was easily explained when 
it was found that the interview was begun 
with direct questions on face sheet informa- 
tion. When, after answering the first few 
with increasing irritation, the client had 
asked the purpose of the questions, she was 
handed a sheet of paper by the student ex- 
plaining that this was the information the 
agency’s record lacked. The rest of the 
interview and its resulting failure need not 
be retailed; sufficient to say that certain 
lacks in this student’s personal qualifications 
would be an insurmountable obstacle to her 
success as a social case worker. 


(3) Can personality traits be measured? 

Personality as an essence is intangible, 
but personality resolved into some of its 
elements can be measured to some degree 
of satisfaction. The presence or absence of 
such qualities as neatness, accuracy, initia- 
tive, judgment, reliability, punctuality, tact, 


resourcefulness, enthusiasm, perseverance, 
and so on, can be noted. The degree to 
which any of these qualities is present is 
more difficult to estimate, but can be ap- 
proximated by use of a rating scale. 


(4) Is a numerical evaluation of the 
factors involved in field work possible? 

Satisfactory scales have been worked out 
in other fields of work as measurements of 
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human qualities. One example is the scale 
used by the War Department for the rating 
of commissioned officers.* Their rating is a 
quarterly numerical rating of the degree to 
which an officer possesses the five essential 
qualifications for an officer: (1) physical 
qualities, (2) intelligence, (3) leadership, 
(4) personal qualities, and (5) general value 
to the service. Here the ratings are made 
by comparing the officer in each of these 
respects with officers of the next higher 
rank. In constructing the scale, under “ phy- 
sical qualities”’ the rating officer is asked 
to consider the characteristics of physique, 
bearing, neatness, voice, energy, endurance, 
and how the officer impressed his command 
in these respects. 

Under intelligence, the qualities consid- 
ered are “ accuracy, ease in learning, ability 
to grasp quickly the point of view of the 
commanding officer, to issue clear and in- 
telligent orders, to estimate a new situation, 
and to arrive at a sensible decision in a 
crisis.” 

Under leadership, the essential qualities 
are “initiative, force, self-reliance, decisive- 
ness, tact, ability to inspire men and to 
command.” 

Under “ personal qualifications,” the char- 
acteristics for consideration are “ industry, 
dependability, loyalty, readiness to shoulder 
responsibility for his own acts, freedom 
from conceit and selfishness, readiness and 
ability to co-operate.” 

Under “ general value to the service” are 
considered professional knowledge, skill and 
experience, success as an administrator and 
instructor, and ability to get results. 

The scale is made by an officer, who puts 
down the names of 12 to 25 officers of his 
own rank with whom he is well acquainted. 
Each of the five qualities is considered sep- 
arately. The names are arranged in order 
from highest to lowest on the basis of the 
quality under consideration. The officer who 
surpasses all others in a quality is marked 
highest. The one who conspicuously lacks 
this quality is marked lowest. The officer 
who seems about half way between is 
selected as representing the general average. 
Next the one is selected who is half way 
between the middle and the highest, to rep- 
resent “ high.’’ The one who ranks half way 
between average or middle and lowest rep- 


* General orders 46 and 85, W. D.., 1918. 
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resents “low.” After the scale is made the 
subordinate is rated first for physical quali- 
ties and correspondingly for the other four 
qualities by comparing his characteristics 
with each of the five officers in the rating 
riving him the number of points fol- 
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— lowing the name of the officer he most 
vale nearly equals. The numerical equivalent is 
re not used until the comparisons have been 
— man-to-man basis. The total 


made on a 


igh a i . : 
sal rating for the subordinate is the sum of the 
Pd ratings given for the five separate qualities. 
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In trying to work out a scale for grading 
field work we have tried to keep in mind 
Truman L. Kelley’s cardinal principles in 
rating human qualities: “A rating scale 
must rate only men doing the same job. A 





on homogeneous group only can be rated on the 
he same scale. Likewise they should be rated 
| on under uniform conditions. Great care must 
ion be made in the job analyses to see that full 
| — information is secured concerning all the 
=4% qualities that are essential to that job and 
‘ties | 7° qualities are included which do not relate 
ual directly to the man’s success on the job. Do 
not search for intangible traits, only those 
to FF that actually affect the job. When rating do 
sail not rate the man upon the amount of the 
try trait you have seen him display previously 
q c but only on the trait as shown on the 
| _ particular job for which he is being rated. 
~— As nearly as possible, approach objective 
and records.” * 
The first principle is followed by requiring 
a each student to have had practice in all 
d “sources of investigation ” in her first quar- 
™ ter’s field work. Uniformity of conditions 
- is approximated by the University super- 
ad visor’s frequent individual conferences both 
~ with the student and the agency supervisors 
ye during the quarter, by a careful analysis of 
= all notes on field work assignments, and by 
nee at least one group conference with agency 
me supervisors. — 
ad _ The qualities selected for rating have been 
ks discussed repeatedly with supervisors and 
a the present ones are the refined product if 
is not the finished one, for the blanks are now 
e in the process of further revision. 
y We recognized the weakness of percentage 
~ ratings, but the small number of students 
- to a given agency (ranging from one to 





*‘T. L. Kelley: “ Principles 
Classification of Men,” 


chology, 1919, Vol. 3, p. 50. 
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Underlying the 
Journal of Applied Psy- 














five) made the comparative scale inapplicable. 
As a substitute, a rating scale has been 
designed and used with a fair degree of 
success. It was adapted from the “ final 
report blank ”’ which had previously been the 
entire final record. This report blank is still 
used, but with the rating scale substituted 
for the sections dealing with human quali- 
ties. The “final report blank” is here 


reproduced : 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Department of Sociology and the Training Course 

for Social and Civic Work 

vata Quarter, 192.., Report on Field Work in 

Social and Civic Work 

Student’s Name 

Institution or Agency under whose direction field 

work was done 

Hours per week 

Precise Nature of Work Done 
A. Office Work: Give total number of hours in 
office work and a statement under the follow- 
ing heads of the type of office work in which 
the student has had supervised experience... . 
(1) Record reading (Give types of problems) 
(2) Record analysis (Give types of problems) 
(3) Text book reading 
(4) Record writing—including letters 
B. Field Work: Give total number of hours and 
check those of the following in which the 
student has had experience...... 
(1) Sources of Information 
(a) Medical Sources 
(b) Employment Records 
(c) School Records 
(d) Documentary Sources 
(e) Neighborhood Sources 
(f) Relatives 
(zg) Other Social Agencies 
(2) Visit to Confidential Exchange 
(3) Interview with Clients 
(a) First interviews 
problem 
(b) Interview on re-opened case 
(c) Office interview 
(4) Attendance at District Conference 
(5) Experience in treatment of dependent 
families or individuals 
(6) Attendance at clinics or court hearings 
C. Attitude of the Student: Willingness to learn; 
quickness to understand; enthusiasm; regu- ; 
larity and promptness. 

D. Ability of the Student: Initiative, judgment, 
grasp of the problem as a whole, ability to 
work out details, excitability or nervousness 
under ordinary conditions and in emergencies ; 
reliability, tact, sympathy, accuracy. 

. Personal Qualifications: Health, sense of fit- 
ness in dress and manner, poise, humor, 
ability to work with others, mannerisms. 

. Has the student made progress? 

Special comment on points of strength or 
weakness : 

(Signed) 

Date 
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Sections C, D, E, and F were designed to 
estimate the student’s personality, but at best 
a check of the presence or absence of the 
attributes selected under the four headings 
was a careless and casual way of evaluating 
the student’s capacity for social work from 
the standpoint of personality traits. In an 
effort to base this evaluation on more careful 
analysis, the rating scale given below was 
devised. It uses approximately the same 
qualifications as in the former final report 
blank but with a slightly different grouping 
of attributes and with a different applica- 
tion. Instead of checking the presence or 
absence of a trait or commenting upon it, 
the agency supervisor is asked to give it a 
numerical value. A section has also been 
added for the purpose of giving a numerical 
value to “ feld work assignments.” 


RATING SCALE 


Student 
J. &. 


: Super- 
Masi- visor’s 
mum ‘Score 
I. Field Work Assignments (45% of total *) 


1. Record keeping 
Neatness . 
Mastery of details 
Clear concise dictation 


2. Interviews 

Natural approach to persons 
be interviewed 

Control of course 
oe FR ee 

Release of inhibitions 
sons interviewed 

Varying of intery oe meth- 
ods to suit situation 

Preparation of way 
tinued contact 

Readiness of reaction to 
Fer eee 


3. Skill in investigation 
Obtaining essential informa 
ae 
Ability to gain co-operation 
of sources puameaeaewn 


4. Case analyses 
Recognition of sources....... 
Recognition of problems...... : 
Ability to plan further steps. 6 
Ability to grasp - lem as a 
whole. ..... Kone eabnes 3 3 
15 — 13 


Ee Te ts atacand 100 87 


Il. Personality traits as shown in field work (25% of total*) 


1. Initiative .... ; 12 
2. Judgment. . 3 12 
3. Lack of excitabili ty or nervous- 
ness under ordinary conditions 
and in emergencies.......... 
. Reliability ... 
. Regularity and prom ptness..... 
< ee ae 
. Resourcefuiness . 
. Sympathetic imagination 
, Se 6 6 « 6 ddeKe ceRORR 


ANWNwonwn 


a ~ 
wwwnwr 
| aa 


ve) 
Oo 


* The weighting is done at the University and not by 
the Supervisor. 


III. Attitude (10% of total*) as shown by 
1. Willingness to learn 
2. Openmindedness .. . 
3. Enthusiasm... . 
4. Perseverance . . 


MAR 6.6 & 


IV. Personal qualifications (20% of total*) 
Sense of fitness in dress or 
manner... . 
.. er 
. Humor... 
. Ability to work with others. 
. Lack of detracting mannerisms. 


Ae 


Weighted Score for Student J. E.* 
. Ox .@ = F.35 
i. 9x .26=223.50 
i. 100 X . = 26.00 
= 19.00 


I 
nv. SEX. 


Total weighted score 90.65 


* The weighting is done at the University and not by 
the supervisor. 

In the rating scale above, the four sec- 
tions—(1) field work assignments, (11) per- 
sonality traits as shown in field work, (III) 
attitude, and (1V) personal qualifications— 
are given a possible maximum grade of 10 
per cent. The final grade is a weighted 
average of the grades secured in each of the 
four divisions. 

Each attribute has been assigned an 
arbitrary maximum value representing ex- 
cellence or perfection. The values on the 
right side of the blank were fixed in group 
conferences between the agency supervisors 
and the university staff. In making out the 
scores the agency supervisor is asked to 
estimate the portion of the perfect score in 
each quality which she thinks the student 
merits. For instance, the possible maximum 
score for record keeping is 15 per cent. Of 
this, four points represent “excellent ” in 
neatness, four points represent “ excellent” 
in “ mastery of details,” and seven represent 
‘excellent’ in “clear, concise dictation.” 
The student whose work is neat but falls 
short in some slight respect would merit 3. 
The very slack student would grade 1. The 
student who is good but not above average 
would rate 2. In the seven points allowed 
for “clear, concise dictation,” the student 
whose work never needed revision would 
be marked 7. The student whose work had 
always to be rewritten would score 1. A 
score of 3.5 would represent average work. 
The student whose work needed only minor 


*Some of the factors selected in this section 
have been suggested by Dr. Erle Fiske Young’s 
Personnel Rating Card for Social Case Workers, 
Form A. 
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or rare corrections would probably score 6. 

Similarly all the attributes are scored by 
the maximum representing perfection, the 
midpoint representing good, and the other 
estimates falling above or below the average 
in number. 

Thus out of a possible 15 points in record 
keeping, student J. E. was thought by the 
district secretary of the Family Agency to 
have earned 3 in neatness, 3 in mastery of 
details, and 6 in clear, concise dictation—or 
a total of 12 points. In (2) Interviews, out 
of a possible 10 points in natural approach 
to persons to be interviewed, the district 
secretary marked her 9. She was marked 
7 each in control of the course of the inter- 
view, release of inhibitions of persons inter- 
viewed, varying of interviewing methods to 
suit situation, and readiness of reaction to 
case clues, out of a possible 8 each. She 
was considered excellent in her preparation 
of way for continued contact, and so was 
awarded 8 out of a possible 8 points. Her 
score in I (2) Interviews is therefore 45. 

The method of scoring the other points 
can be seen in the completed blank for 
student J. E. 

According to the agency supervisor, J. E. 
has been marked 87 in field work assign- 
ments, 90 in personality traits, 100 in atti- 
tude and 95 in personal qualifications. J. E.'s 
actual numerical score in field work assign- 
ments was 45 per cent of 87 or 39.15. Her 
score in personality traits was 25 per cent 
of 90 or 22.5. Her score on attitude was 
10 per cent of 100 or 10. And her score for 
personal qualifications was 20 per cent of 95 
or 19. Adding these, her total weighted 
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ee Her grade for the course was based on 

falls | the problematical curve of distributing A’s, 
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The § this instance was B. 

age Why weighted scores? 
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uld cumbersome and unnecessary procedure but 

nad bt has proved the means of fairer marking. 
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the casting of the resultant score into the 
curve of students taking the same work 
under different supervisors prevents per- 
sonal bias affecting the final letter grade. 
It also catches and ultimately checks a tend- 
ency of a supervisor to rate uniformly too 


‘high or too low. The weights represent the 


composite ideas of the various agency super- 
visors as to what the relative weightings 
should be. The actual weights were deter- 
mined by the process of standard deviation. 
A weight of 45 for field work checks the 
tendency of a supervisor to be unduly influ- 
enced by personality traits. A weight of 10 
means that attitude which is ordinarily good 
is not overvalued. 

The defects of the scale are obvious. The 
supervisors have been meeting regularly to 
define terms in the blank and to work out 
uniform ways of testing students’ qualities. 
Recently a sub-committee has been working 
to simplify the section on “ field work assign- 
ments ” which is manifestly too detailed for 
accurate analysis of students’ work. 

The advantages of the blank, even in its 
imperfect form, more than offset its disad- 
vantages according to those using it. Instead 
of a guess at a grade, the supervisors spend 
several hours in conscientious analysis of 
the students’ work before filling out the 
blank. In order to do this analysis, records 
of students’ work have had to be kept. This 
has meant the installation of such devices 
as an individual folder in the agency super- 
visor’s office and some system of checking 
each assignment. It also has meant indi- 
vidualization of each student and this indi- 
vidualization, in turn, has engendered in 
many instances a professional interest in 
developing a student for social work where 
the interest might otherwise have been per- 
functory. The attempt to define the personal 
qualifications of a student in training for 
social work has been stimulating even though 
it has not resulted in absolute accuracy. Its 
most tangible result has been to reduce to a 
minimum personal bias in judging a student, 
on the part of both the agency supervisor 
and the University supervisor. 















BOOK REVIEWS 


RINCIPLES or Soctotocy: Frederick E. 
Lumley. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1928, 
546 pp. 

This is not merely another book in the field of 
social theory. There have been many treatises cov- 
ering the same general topics, but few have done 
it so comprehensively or with such an engaging 
Style. There is nothing strikingly original in the 
treatment, but it is so well organized and has been 
grounded on such a wide knowledge of the latest 
findings in many fields that it should achieve wide 
recognition. Not the least of its virtues are the 
fine illustrative material used throughout, and the 
stimulating questions appended to each chapter so 
as to insure that the reader has digested the 
material. 

The social worker will find little that touches 
his own calling in this volume—at least that touches 
it in any immediate way. Professor Lumley does 
not concern himself with the technique of social 
diagnosis or rehabilitation. He simply telis what 
is going on in social life and how the processes 
work. A careful reading, however, should yield 
the social worker much insight into what produces 
the problems with which he has to deal. It will, 


in other words, let him see what he is up against 
in the way of social forces and should, therefore, 
help toward a more adequate orientation. 


The book begins with an excellent chapter on 
scientific method, particularly as applied to the 
social sciences. The difficulties in the way of 
prejudices and limitations on experimentation are 
convincingly set forth. In the body of the work 
proper, the author considers first the physical 
environment of man, giving more attention to 
human geography than is usual in this day of 
emphasis on the psychological aspects of society. 
There follows a chapter on population in which 
the difference between original and human nature 
is well presented. His absolute agreement with the 
most advanced sociological thought is indicated 
when he says, “ The cessation of communication 
is—not causes, but is—the dissolution of the 
group.” The succeeding chapter on folkways and 
mores follows closely Sumner’s classical treatment 
of the subject. 

Pausing for a chapter to show by illustrative 
cases the degenerating influence of isolation, Pro- 
fessor Lumley proceeds to the task of showing the 
importance of social contact and interaction. In 
the succeeding chapters various forms of inter- 
action such as competition, differentiation, accom- 
modation and co-operation are adequately treated. 

The chief institutions—industry, the family, the 
church, educational and recreational organizations, 
and the State—receive their due share of attention 
in separate chapters. The surprising breadth of the 


author's reading and observation in these fields 
inakes for convincing presentation. 

Of special interest to the social workers will hy 
the analysis of the uses of the family. Her 
Professor Lumley dispenses with all traditional 
bias, and tries to discover the actual utility of 
the family in contemporary life by facing the facts 
Unfortunately, space prevents the presentation of 
all the data on which his conclusions are based 

The last part of the book is concerned with the 
concept of evolution, and how social evolution 
works. His consideration of the question of social 
progress is stimulating. In the chapter on social 
control, the social worker will doubtless feel that 
more attention should have been given to the work 
of social agencies. 

The final chapter on the nature of sociology is 
particularly valuable, considering as it does the 
relation of sociology to the other social sciences, 
and reviewing the matter of method in sociology, 
The bibliography at the end is well selected. 

In general, then, for those not already well read 
in the field of sociology, Professor Lumley’s book 
is a gold mine of information and _ intelligent 
interpretation, a safe guide to a rapidly developing 
field of knowledge. Ropert C. ANGELL 

University of Michigan 
IELD Srupres 1n_ Socrotocy: Vivien M. 
F Palmer. University of Chicago Press, 1928, 
274 pp. 

The Local Community Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago is offering in Miss 
Palmer’s book a sociological research manual, 
designed to supplement an introductory course in 
sociology or to serve as a text for a laboratory 
course. 

Part I, The Scientific Investigation of Society, 
discusses the objectives and methods of sociological 
research and its basic assumptions. The defini- 
tion of case study, historical and statistical methods, 
and the description of their relationship is clear 
and concise but lacks specific illustrations, a fact 
which might make this section of the manual dif- 
ficult for the use of undergraduates. 

Section II, on Type Study Outlines, describes 
the method of conducting a sociological study, as 
distinguished from a social survey, of a territorial 
group, an interest group, and an accommodation 
group. This part of the book should be of special 
value to group workers in settlements and neigh- 
borhood houses. [Illustrative material of such 
studies is given in the appendices and should prove 
stimulating to other communities wishing to under- 
take studies similar to that of Canalport. 

Part III, on Techniques, contains full discus- 
sions of observation, the social research interview, 
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the diary, the social research map, documentation, 
and the analysis and interpretation of case mater- 
ials. Chapter III, on the social research interview, 
will be of special interest to case workers. The 
author distinguishes carefully between the case 
study or social research interview and the ques- 
tionnaire interview, stressing the need for thor- 
oughness and exploration in the former. Such an 
interview is analyzed according to the initial con- 
tact, the interview proper, and the completion. 
The chapters on the use of the diary and of 
maps will be helpful to beginning graduate students. 
Such a book is additional proof of the essential 
unity of social work and shows clearly the need 
for close co-operation with sociologists in the field 
of social research. It will stimulate both case and 
group workers to a greater interest in research 
and a greater desire to make their records of 
scientific value. 
Mivtprep D. Mupcett 
University of Minnesota 


SKELETON rw Inpbustry’s CLoset, YoutH’s 
A COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL INJURIES: 
Florence Kelley and Marguerite Marsh. 
National Consumers League, New York, 1929, 

32 pp. 

Nothing could be more convenient for the be- 
pamphleted social worker than the arrangement of 
the information in this small but important docu- 
ment on workmen’s compensation as it applies to 
young people. Within less than an hour the reader 
becomes familiar with the main problems in com- 
pensation to minors. This is accomplished through 
a few graphic descriptions of industrial accidents 
to boys and girls, followed by a series of topics 
such as Omitted Workers, Incomplete Reporting of 
Injuries, How Little May Be Paid, Completely 
Disabled for Life, and so forth; and then by thir- 
teen readable tables which list the states which do 
or do not come up to certain standards. This lat- 
ter information cannot be kept in mind but later 
reference to the pamphlet by the social worker in 
time of need will show him just how his state 
stands on each issue. 

Perhaps the most shocking information to those 
not familiar with compensation laws is the fact that 
there are still fifteen states which exclude from 
compensation minors who are injured _ while 
illegally employed. Even more serious is the inade- 
quate compensation paid to the boy or girl who, 
though scarcely started at work, has been disabled 
for life. 

The foreword says: “To arouse among con- 
sumers, employers, parents, a determination to end 
immediately the more patent abuses, and to study 
the more difficult problems with a view to their 
earliest possible solution, is the object of this pam- 





phlet.” As many legislatures meet this year, the 
last words of the pamphlet are: “Forty-three 
states can amend their laws in 1929. Will they?” 
DoroTHEA DE SCH WEINITZ 
UVENILE Courts 1n THE UNITED STATES: 
Herbert H. Lou, Ph.D. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1927, 277 pp. 
The scope and purpose of this study are well 
formulated in the preface: “This book is de- 
signed to present a critical account of the juvenile 
court in all its more important aspects. . . . It 
aims to explain its principles, its development, its 
present status, its forms of organization, its actual 
working, and its significant tendencies.” As far as 
one who is not directly connected with juvenile 
court work can judge, these aims are ably carried 
out. 
There is no attempt here to make out a case for 
a particular theory of the juvenile court’s function, 
or a specific form for its procedure. The whole 
tone of the treatment is the scientific one of stating 
the facts as far as they can be ascertained, and 
attempting to appraise their significance in an un- 
prejudiced way. Whether it be the juvenile court’s 
philosophy, its history, its organization, its judicial 
processes, or its relation to the community, the 
author discusses the subject with thoroughness and 
fairness. That he has done a prodigious amount of 
documentary research in preparing the volume is 
attested by the bibliography of upward of 300 titles. 
This book will perhaps be of greatest service as 
a reference for those who are training to become 
social workers. So careful an account of the juve- 
nile court cannot but be of great assistance to those 
teaching in this field, but its value will also be ap- 
preciated by the general reader and by social 
workers in all fields as a source of exact informa- 
tion on a subject of much importance to our social 
welfare. 
Rosert C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


HRISTIANITY anp Soctat ADVENTURING: 
C Edited by Jerome Davis. The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1927, 375 pp. 

This is an admirable series of papers on the 
role—or rather the different réles—which the 
church should play in the development of social 
work. The twenty-three authors represent as many 
different fields of human activity and a variety of 
church affiliations. As a result we find the pres- 
entation not of a single approach to the problem, 
but of many different attitudes, many different 
ways of participation—both direct and indirect. 

There is a definite challenge to the church to 
face the fundamental problems of our social life 
and to take advantage of the discoveries in the 
field of social work in order to work more effec- 








